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The Literary Week. 


Tue statement that Sir William Harcourt is contemplating 
a book on Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke is, we 
understand, without any foundation in fact. Were the 
ex-Leader of the Opposition to attempt such a task he 
would be walking upon well-trodden ground. Within the 
last dozen years or so we have had the monograph on 
Bolingbroke by Mr. Hassall, and the discourse on the same 
subject by Mr. Churton Collins. Of the full-blown bio- 
graphies, that by Macknight, dating from 1863, still ranks 
highest, those by Harrop and Cooke coming in a fair 
second and third. The two Lives published in 1770 and 
1774 hardly count. 


Mr. Grorcze Repway writes to us: “In your issue of 
December 24 is a paragraph stating that the sum of 
£250,000 has been received at the Zimes office for copies 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica. In the same issue is a 
complaint from Mr. Nutt that he cannot obtain 500 
subscribers of 10s. 6d. for the Dictionary of British Folk- 
lore. You remark that ‘there is no limit to what the 
public will spend on books if only the public is approached 
in the proper way.’ I am sure that all who are interested 
in the sale of books will anxiously await your explanation 
as to the right method of ‘approaching’ the public. In 
the first place, you will no doubt inform us as to the 
amount expended in advertising the Encyclopedia Britannica 
scheme.” 


WE are not prepared to contribute to the solution of 
Mr. Redway’s problem, beyond remarking that the Zimes 
seems to have hit upon a satisfactory method of approaching 
the public. 

Tue magazine article which is first printed with every 
circumstance of publicity and then denied is becoming a 
regular monthly feature. The January number of the 
Quiver offers us the latest specimen. Therein may be 
found “Reminiscences of a Former Maid of Honour,” in 
which her Majesty the Queen is credited with a number of 
remarks on peace and other matters. An official statement 
has now been made denying utterly the truth of the Maid 
of Honour’s reports. 


A rew months ago the New York Critic underwent a 
complete change. It passed suddenly from the state of a 
weekly paper to that of an illustrated monthly magazine. 
A new development is now upon it. Henceforward this 
excellent periodical will be associated with the publishing 


house of Putnam’s, and will be becomingly beautified. 
Miss Jeannette L. Gilder and Mr. Joseph B. Gilder 
remain the editors. 


Mr. Gzorce Wynpuam, M.P., names as the two books 
which in 1898 have most pleased and interested him Mr. 
Henley’s collected Poems and Mr. Kipling’s 7'he Day’s 
Work; and Vice-Admiral Colomb, whose reply to our 
request is also belated, names the Duke of Argyll’s Unseen 
Foundations of Society and The Life of Lord Lyons. 


A coop story illustrating the difficulty of printing trans- 
lations of the Bible is told in the January number of the 
Bible Society Reporter. In a distant island, copies of the 
New Testament had, for the first time, been placed in the 
hands of the natives, who were diligently studying them. 
One day the missionary, in his private reading, discovered 
that the passage, ‘‘It is required of ministers that they be 
found faithful,” had been rendered in the vernacular, “ It 
is required of ministers that they be faithfully hanged.” 
An “e” for an “a” in the rendering of the local word 
for “ found ” had made all the difference. The error was, 
happily, corrected before any effort had been made to 
reduce this precept to practice. 





Mr. Dent’s new edition of John Halifax, Gentleman, 
with coloured pictures, is distinguished by a reproduction 
of the bas-relief portrait of the late Mrs. Craik in the 
Abbey at Tewkesbury, the city described in the book. 
We reproduce this interesting illustration : 





FROM THE MEMORIAL TO MRS. CRAIK AT TEWKESBURY, 
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WE reproduce this week 7 ! ; 
from the British Museum 0 Ty dear huwban?D, Gore Werrr, we, 


Autographs George Eliot's 


Adam Bede to (rcorge Henry 


dedication of the MS. yi fre yon hi / fa a 3 Zz: ; wai 


Lewes. On the same sheet 


of paper the novelist added ACorcer— howe hes. Wr Mtn but [fer He 


these particulars: ‘The first 


volume was written at Ricli- P : ; 
mond, the second at Munich haf fisirsas sMAceh fcr Lore Aan, Corferred 


and Dresden, the third at 

Richmond again. The work 

was begun on October 22, SAL FZ. 
1857, and finished on Novem- 7 
ber 16, 1858. A large por- 
tion of it was written twice, 
though often scarcely at all 
altered in the copying; but 
other parts only once, and 
among these the description 
of Dinah and a good deal 
of her sermon, the love-scene between her and Seth, 
‘Hetty’s World,’ most of the scene in the two bed- 
chambers, the talk between Arthur and Adam, various 
parts in the second volume which I can recall less easily, 
and in the third, Hetty’s journeys, her confession, and the 
cottage scenes.” 

On p. 557 will be found, among ‘Things Seen,” a 
transcript from child life illustrated by a drawing of 
Cruikshank’s. Concerning this cut, which is from Cruik- 
shank’s Grimm, the author of the article writes: ‘“ May I 
beg that the fox picture be treated tenilerly, for it is full 
of ‘association’ for us. Mr. Ruskin—a dear friend of 
ours—gave us one of the proof etchings for fhe original 
edition. . . . I remember distinctly how Mr. Ruskin 
pointed out, the sense of ‘wind’ in the fox drawing.” 


Many distinguished persons have lately written ‘‘ Among 
my Books.” The gentleman who is known as Dan Leno 
has now joined them, one chapter of his recently published 
autobiography bearing that title. We cull some blossoms: 
“T bought a little while since a book called Zhe Canterbury 
Tales, by a Mr. Geoffrey Chaucer, and it just shows what 
humbugs these authors are. I assure you that the stories 
in the book have nothing whatever to do with the Canter- 
bury [music hall]. . . . Iam not much of a linguist, and 
that’s why I can’t tell you anything about Scotch novels 
until they are published in an English translation. . . . I 
am never tired of reading Paradise Lost. Perhaps that’s 
because I never start on it; but I really must say I think 
it is one of Dickens’s failures.” 





Mr. Levo also remarks: ‘‘They say that the pen is 
mightier than the sword, but I doubt it; for even in 
times of peace a sword may come in handy for chopping 
wood or carving an autumn chicken, and you can’t do 
much in that line with a pen without crossing the nib.” 
...“IfI make enough out of this first book to enable 
me to retire from the stage, and devote myself to literature 
for the remainder of my life, I do not see why I should not 
write a book every year.” We trust not. 
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GEORGE ELIOT’S DEDICATORY INSCRIPTION ON THE MS. OF ‘‘ ADAM BEDE.”’ 


Tue “Etchingham Letters” in Cornhill have already 
provided a parody of Maeterlinck. In the January 
number Ossian is chosen for similar treatment. Ossian 
is read so little that some of the point of the burlesque 
may be missed; but the exercise is funny in itself. Here 
are passages : 


I met railway porters in fight. I took the tickets I 
alone of all the Etchinghams took the tickets. I felt the 
strength of my soul. 

The traveller shrinks in the midst of her journey. She 
shrinks from a fellow-traveller who eats jam sandwiches. 
Horror possesses her soul. Horror pussesses the enervated 
soul of Laura. 

Fat was the man from Glasgow who ate jam sandwiches. 
Fat and heated and red. Exulting in the strength of his 
appetite. O ye ghosts of heroes dead! behold Laura 
boxed up in a railway-carriage with a fat man eating jam 
sandwiches. We looked, we wondered. Laura shrank. 


One of Mr. Crockett’s new stories, called “Little Anna 
Mark,” begins in this number. 


We say one of Mr. Crockett’s new stories, because 
another has just begun in the Windsor and another will 
start in the Christian World next week. Meanwhile “‘ The 
Silver Skull”’ is still running in the Pall Mall Magazine, and 
possibly there are others which we have overlooked. 


Or Mr. Kipling’s Morning Post articles entitled “A 
Fleet in Being” we have alrealy spoken. To a reprint 
of them in book form, which Messrs. Macmillan have 
issued, Mr. Kipling has added a few notes. One, called 
“The Beauty of Battleships,” we reproduce : 


Do not believe wht people tell you of the ugliness of 
steam, nor join those who lament the old sailing days. 
There is one beauty of the sun and another of the moon, 
avd we must be thankful for both. A modern man-of- 
war photographed in severe profile is not engaging; but 
you should see her with the life hot in her, head-on across 
a heavy swell. The ram-bow draws upward and outward 
in a stately sweep. There is no ruck of figure-head, bow- 
timbers or bowsprit-fittings to distract the eye from its 
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outline or the beautiful curves that mark its melting into 
the full bosom of the ship. It hangs dripping an instant, 
then, quietly and cleanly as a tempered knife, slices into 
the hollow of the swell, down and down till the surprised 
sea spits off in foam about the hawse-holes. As the ship 
rolls in her descent you can watch curve after new curve 
revealed, humouring and coaxing the water. When she 
recovers her step, the long sucking hollow of her own 
wave discloses just enough of her shape to make you wish 
to see more. In harbour, the still waterline, hard as the 
collar of a tailor-made jacket, hides that vision; but when 
she dances the Big Sea Dance, she is as different from her 
Portsmouth shilling photograph as is a matron in a 
macintosh from the same lady at a ball. Swaying a little 
in her gait, drunk with sheer delight of movement, per- 
fectly apt for the work in hand, and in every line of her 
rejuicing that she is doing it, she shows, to these eyes at 
least, a miracle of grace and beauty. Her sides are smooth 
as a water-worn pebble, curved and moulded as the sea 
loves to have them. Where the box-sponsioned, over- 
hanging, treble-turreted ships of some other 
hammer and batter into an element they do not under- 
stand, she, clean, cvol, and sweet, uses it to her own 
advantage. The New Navy offers to the sea precisely as 
much to take hold of as the trim level-headed woman with 
generations of inherited experience offers to society. 

The little book is a most excellent one, and the new notes 

should make its possession necessary also to all those who 


navies 


may have read the articles as they appeared. 


American and English publishers are continually ex- 
changing ideas. Who's Who in America is now in active 


preparation for a Chicago firm. 


Tue pleasure of poetic pains is known also to the great 
chemists. At a recent dinner of the Chemical and Physical 
Society of University College, London, Prof. Ramsay, the 





discoverer of argon, who was the chairman of the evening, 
sang a song of his own writing, entitled “The Atmos- 
pheric Gases, O!” We quote two stanzas and the chorus : 
The wardly race may riches chase, 
And riches still may fly them, O! 
And, tho’ at last they catch them fast, 
Their hearts can ne’er enjoy them, O! 
Chorus —Here’s tae their masses, O! 
Their atomic masses, O! 
The happiest hours that e’er I spend, 
Are spent among the gases, O! 
Gie me a cannie hour at e’en, 
A pint of liquid airie, O! 
A tube or twa of impure Neon, 
I'll never hae a carie, O! 
Chorus—Here’s, &c. 


We wonder if Prof. Ramsay numbers the divine afflatus 
among them. 


Mr. Sroprorp Brooks will give a series of six lectures 
on Browning’s poetry in the Botanical Theatre of Uni- 
versity College, London, beginning on the evening of 
Thursday, January 19. The 
Browning’s early unpopularity and late popularity; the 
second will contrast him with Tennyson; the third and 
fourth will draw attention to his knowledge of nature, music, 
and art; and the fifth and sixth will be devoted especially 
to three poems—“ Paracelsus,”’ ‘‘Sordello,”’ and ‘‘ Pauline,” 


first lecture will discuss 
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Mr. Srantey Lane Poore, author of the volume recently 
published in the ‘‘ Heroes of the Nations ” entitled Saladin : 
and the Fall of the Kingdom of Jerusalem, has just been 
appointed Professor of Arabic in the University of Dublin. 


Beavurirut in white vellum, with sage green ribbons, 
The volume is one of 
the publications of the Vincent Press, Birmingham, a 
distant cousin of the Kelmscott Press. The line seems to 
us too long, and we resent the absence of a title-page; 
otherwise the book has comeliness. But does anyone read 
Rasselas to-day ? 


comes Lasselas, Prince of Abyssinia, 


Mr. Max Beernoum, pursuing his studies among the 
dramatic critics, has now given us his idea of Mr. Joseph 
Knight’s configuration. Mr. Knight combines with his 
theatrical work the contrul of that most interesting of 
papers, Notes and Queries. 

















AS SEEN BY 


THE. EDITOR OF ‘‘ NOTES AND QUERIES” 
MR. MAX BEERBOHM, 
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From Australia comes to us Brooks's Australian Christmas 
Annual, a budget of story, verse, and picture, on familiar 
Antipodean lines. The authors include Mr. Henry Lawson, 
Mr. A. B. Paterson, and Mr. Victor Daley, none of whom, 
however (as is usual in Christmas numbers), are repre- 
sented quite by their best. ‘This is the first year of 
publication of Brooks’s Annual, and we hope it may 
continue. 


Tue London suburbs are gradually finding their his- 
torians. Even the newest suburb is built upon old ground, 
and on the sites of estates and mansions of historic interest. 
We observe that the Annals of Ealing, by Edith Jackson, 
has just been published. Ealing, as we know it, is a 
very modern, though decidedly conservative offshoot of 
London, but Miss Jackson has easily endowed it with a 
history of six or seven hundred years. 





M. Zora, while in England, has written a story for the 
anniversary number of the S/ar, which is due some day in 
January. Sir James D. Linton, P.R.L., will illustrate it. 





Severat correspondents have written to give the answer 
to the charade by Lewis Carroll quoted in last week’s 
issue. The answer is ‘ Imagination.” One gentleman, 
“©, §. 9.,” claims Lewis Carroll’s five pounds for the 
following original charade, in which he asserts no use of 
imagination has been made: 

My first is followed by a bird, 
My second’s met by plasters ; 
My whole’s more sbunned but less absurd 
Than prigs or poetasters ; 
’Tis also a symbolic word 
For architect's disasters, 
We can believe that the expenditure of imagination was 
small, but not that it was entirely dispensed with. And, 
in any case, the offer of five pounds was not ours. 





Bibliographical. 

“Tuere is talk,” says the Bookman, \“ of a biographical 
edition of Dickens on the lines of Mrs. Ritchie’s biv- 
graphical edition of Thackeray.” Butdo we not, to alarge 
extent, possess such an edition already? Charles Dickens 
the younger prepared “ introductions biographical and 
bibliographical” for (I think) at least nine of his father’s 
novels (including the most notable of them), which Messrs. 
Macmillan published a few years bgo in a very neat and 
handy form. Of course, no firm but that of Chapman & 
Hall can issue a complete edition of Dickens; but mean- 
while it seems to me that what the younger Dickens did in 
the instance named may be said to hold the field, so far as 
“ biographical introductions” are concerned. 


Great is the mental activity of Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
who, it seems, is about to give us yet another book about 
Wellington. He has published within nine years or so 
some fourteen books, besides editing others. He began 
in 1889 as a writer of fiction, issuing two novels in that 
year, and following them up with another in 1891, and 
a fourth in 1895, He is to be credited with three collec- 
tions of essays—Heridiana, Post-Meridiana, and Rainy Days 
in a Library; with three historical works—Scottish Land 
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Names, Dumfries and Galloway, and Robert the Bruce; with 
three biographies—those of Mr. W. H. Smith, Queen 
Victoria, and Sir Charles Murray; and, lastly, with a 
volume called Memories of the Months. Not a bad record 
for a decade or less. 


I see that Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s book on The Savoy 
Opera is to appear in a second edition. I hope the author 
has noted that on page 156 of the first edition the cast of 
‘The Mikado,” which he gives as that of the first production, 
in 1885, is really that of the revival of 1887. A book of 
reference like this ought to be as accurate as possible. I 
will not dwell on Mr. Fitzgerald’s sins of omission in the 
case of the Gilbert-Sullivan pieces, but it is a pity he does 
not give more information. For instance, he fails to record 
that the first performance in England of “The Pirates of 
Penzance ” took place at Penzance itself on December 30, 
1879, and that its first representation in America took 
place on the following evening in New York—the first 
English performance not occurring till April, 1880. 


Writing about Edwin Booth in Actors of the Century 
Mr. Frederic Whyte mentions that of his Hamlet and his 
Othello M. E. W. Sherwood gave an account in a New 
York paper. “M. E. W. Sherwood,” continues Mr. 
Whyte, ‘‘is evidently a woman—an Irishwoman, one sus- 
pects.” Who, one mildly wonders, was the lady (if a lady 
it was)? She could not be the Mrs. Mary Martha Sher- 
wood, of religious-story fame; but she might, possibly, 
be the Mary E. Sherwood who lives in American literary 
records as the author of Zhe Sarcasm of Destiny, Manners 
and Social Usages, and other works which have not, I fear, 
attracted much attention on this side of the Atlantic. 


The “ Bibelots” series, with which Messrs. Gay & Bird 
have already made a beginning, is to be edited, I see, by 
Mr. J. Potter Briscoe. Mr. Briscoe is the librarian of the 
Free Library xt Nottingham (so handsomely housed in the 
College buildings), and has displayed a feeling for litera- 
ture, as apart from mere books, such as librarians do not 
always exhibit. He has given much time to local 
arclwology and antiquities, and is the author of Notting- 
hamshire Facts and Fictions, Old Nottinghamshire, a 
Popular History of Nottinghamshire, and so forth. But toa 
wider public he has offered Zhe Songs and Sonnets of 2. 
Millhouse, Curiosities of the Belfry, Gleanings from God's 
Acre (a collection of epitaphs), and the like. 


The new edition of Masselas, to which reference is made in 
another place, is the first for some time. The latest reprint 
appears to have been that which Messrs. Putnam added to 
their ‘“‘ Knicker-bocker Nuggets” some half-dozen years 
ago. Before that, came Messrs. Cassell’s cheap reprints 
(at sixpence and threepence), and, before that again, two 
issues from the Oxford Warehouse with notes by Dr. Hill. 
Mr. Fisher Unwin’s shilling edition, though fifteen years 
old, is, I suppose, still in the market. 

Says the authoress of 4 Ranchwoman in New Mexico 
(just published): ‘I cried in my wrath to one who, like 
Gamaliel, cared for none of these things.” ‘ Gamaliel” 
is good. 

In my penultimate paragraph last week, for “fullest” 
read “ feeblest.” 

Tue Bookwory, 
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Reviews. 


The Religion of the Great Pyramid. 


The Book of the Master. By W.Marsham Adams. (John 
Murray. 6s.) 


Tue righteous man after death, says Mr. Adams in effect, 
is taken by unseen hands to a region above the earth, 
where he is set to perform those ‘‘tasks of justice” which 
he may have left unfulfilled while in the body. He is 
exposed to temptation, but repels the tempter, and his 
senses are restored to him. The stains which he has 
contracted are burned from him by fire, and he is left 
alone for a space. Later, he is taken in hand by another 
unseen one, and is shown all the places of the lower world. 
He is clothed with a spiritual or “ astral” body, which 
seems to be distinguished from the other by knowing 
neither passions nor affection. He converses with the 
“Starry Spirits,” the “intelligences of the transcendent 
spheres,” and again repels spiritual enemies, of whom the 
chief appears to be Sloth. He visits the Well of Life, 
where he is fed with celestial food and regenerated 
“by reunion with the new-born soul [7.¢., his own] amid 
he living waters.’”’ This reunion, however, does not take 
place immediately, but only after the soul has undergone, 
in the sight of the body, a series of transformations, 
bringing it ‘‘ nearer to the moral conditions of humanity.” 
This reunion also restores to the body its passions, of which 
it has now obtained the mastery. He then sees a vision 
of “‘Immortal Beauty,” is taken through another ordeal 
by fire, and is shown the face of his teacher. His sins 
are purged from him, he is brought to judgment, and found 
guiltless. Thereafter he is ‘ illuminated,” and com- 
prehends all the secrets of the universe, holding converse 
with “the seven supreme intelligences who over-arch the 
splendour of creation.” Finally, he is transported to the 
star Sirius, where a “ house” is assigned to him, and he 
undergoes a further course of purification, which ends in 
his becoming united with the Deity. 

This is Mr. Adams’s creed, and we certainly have no wish 
to treat it with anything but the respect which is due to all 
religious belief when sincerely professed. But when a 
person of education comes forward—as Mr. Adams has 
done in this and in former books—with the deliberate 
intention of making unfamiliar statements as to the unseen 
world, we think we have a right to ask him how and from 
where he has obtained his information. Had Mr. Adams 
flourished a dozen centuries ago, he would doubtless have 
replied to such a question that he received it by direct 
personal communication with the Deity, and then, if he 
had the other qualifications demanded of a leader of men, 
he might have found himself surrounded by a band of 
devoted followers, ready to do his slightest bidding so long 
as they were assured of happiness in the next world, and 
the plunder of the unbelievers in this. Or, he might 
adopt a method revived with conspicuous insuccess in our 
own day, and declare that his transcendental knowledge 
was the result of “initiation ”’—i.¢., that it was communi- 
cated to him under promise of secrecy by some one whose 
identity he was bound not to reveal. But being prevented 
by, as we would fain hope, his Oxford training—for Mr. 
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Adams was, as his title-page declares, at one time a Fellow 
of New College—or perhaps by modesty, from putting for- 
ward any such improbable explanation of the source of 
his wisdom, he takes a third and unexpected course, and 
tells us that he found it in the Great Pyramid. 


The statement, however, requires a little amplification. 
According to Mr. Adams, the Egyptians were acquainted 
with the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, with the consti- 
tution of the world beyond the grave, aad with the correct 
motions of the sun and earth. These secrets they confided 
to the papyri generally buried with the mummies of 
persons of any importance from the XIIth to the XX VIth 
Dynasty, and known to Egyptologists as the Book of the 
Dead. He further tells us that King Cheops, of the 
IVth Dynasty, fearing that in spite of this precaution 
they might yet be lost, caused to be built the Great 
Pyramid, in which they are enshrined in such a peculiar 
manner that the Book cannot be understood without the 
Pyramid, nor the Pyramid without the Book. Hence it 
was possible for Mr. Adams, on his second visit to Egypt, 
to visit the Great Pyramid, and, with the knowledge 
obtained by a previous study of the Book of the Dead, 
to penetrate its mysteries and to recover the creed which 
has been given above. 

Now, this story is to anyone having the slightest 
acquaintance with Egyptology inconceivably absurd. The 
Great Pyramid was, as Profs. Maspero, Wiedemann, and 
Flinders Petrie have averred, designed as a tomb for the 
remains of the deified kimg, who, after his death as in his 
life, was worshipped in the temple beside it. As such, its 
external form was determined by the ordinary construction 
of Egyptian tombs, and the arrangement of the interior does 
not show evidence of any deep design, the construction of 
the subterranean chamber having been abandoned before 
completion, and the upper part of the work being finished 
in a much rougher and more careless fashion than the lower. 
Nor does the Book of the Dead in any way correspond to 
the idea which an uninstructed person could form of it from 
the perusal of Mr. Adams’s works. Had it been reduced to 
writing before the time of Cheops and handed down in 
the same form until the conversion of Egypt to Chris- 
tianity, it might so far support Mr. Adams’s theories as to 
suggest that there was more in it than met the eye. As it 
is, the two hundred and odd chapters, into which it has 
been divided by modern science, have plainly been written 
by different authors, with different views, and at dates of 
which the earliest yet ascertained is four hundred years 
later than Cheops. These chapters, too, have never been 
found together in any one MS. Some of them are mere 
repetitions of earlier ones, while others profess to explain 
in a mystical or non-natural sense those of their pre- 
decessors which at the time they were written were under- 
stood in a literal and material one. And throughout they 
bear witness to the changes which every religion under- 
goes in course of time through alteration of environment 
and contact with foreign creeds. The solar worship of the 
Hyksos kings, the pantheism to which the ancient world 
seems to have turned in the sixth century B.c., and the 
constant intrusion of Asiatic and African gods into the 
Egyptian Pantheon, have all left their marks on the Book 
of the Dead; while the belief common to all barbarous 
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peoples in the magical power of unintelligible words and 
phrases appeared in it from tle very first. At length, the 
ever-increasing corruption of the text of this mass of 
heterogeneous and inconsistent material made its use too 
absurd for even Egyptian ideas of propriety, and in 
Ptolemaic times it was abandoned, its place being taken by 
small papyri from which was omitted all references to that 
part of the popular creed which had tecome obsolete. It 
would be as possible to extract harmony from a dozen 
instruments all playing different airs as to extract any 
rational and consistent doctrine from the Book of the Dead. 

It will be seen, therefore, that from the scientific stand- 
point Mr. Adams’s book is beneath consideration ; we regret 
to have to say further that its literary method is, in our 
opinion, gravely reprehensile. That the author in his 
description of the interior of the Pyramid has led his 
readers astray can be seen by comparing the diagram given 
by him with the plans in Prof. Petrie’s careful survey, Prof. 
Maspero’s Origines, or even Baedeker’s Egypt. Nor need 
we trouble ourselves greatly over the arithmetic of an author 
who points out mystical affinities in measurements which are 
only “ nearly” or “ within a yard or two”’ within some ratio 
of each other, although to de so he takes six feet off the 
side of the Great Pyramid, and allows himself a latitude in 
dealing with the sun’s distance of a million miles. 
But these offences are light compared with the lack 
of frankness which he shows in dealing with the Book 
of the Dead. Mr. Adams is no tyro in such matters, 
for he has before published books purporting, at any rate, 
to be scientific and historical, and has also appeared, 
if we mistake not, as a University Extension lecturer. He 
must, therefore, know that in quoting in a popular work a 
document inaccessible to the general public it is his duty 
to take the best text obtainable, and either to make use of 
a translation by an acknowledged expert, or, if he prefers 
to make his own translation, to draw attention to the fact, 
and to give his reasons for differing from the generally 
accepted rendering. In the present case, the only version 
of the Book of the Dead which would help his argu- 
ment is the funerary ritual discovered by M. Maspero in 
the Saqqarah pyramids. ‘This is really some evidence of 
the Egyptian creed at the time of Cheops, because it must 
have been buried during the two dynasties immediately 
succeeding him. But, knowing that he cannot find there 
any hint of the doctrines he requires, Mr. Adams passes 
over this, as he does over the splendid papyri of the 
Theban dynasties, whose Book of the Dead has been 
translated in most scholarly fashion, first by Sir Peter 
Renouf, and then by Dr. Budge, his successor as Keeper 
of Egyptian Antiquities at the British Museum. Instead 
of these, he chooses a papyrus of Ptolemaic times written 
at least 3,000 years after the building of the Great Pyra- 
mid, and at a time when the priests endeavoured to conceal 
their ignorance of their ancient religion under an affecta- 
tion of mystery. He makes no use of the English version 
of this by the late Dr. Birch, or of the French one by 
M. Pierret, one of the Keepers of the Louvre, and gives, 
without a word of notice or explanation, a rendering 
which we can only suppose he has made himself, but 
which differs materially from any yet attempted. For 
instance, he takes his title from the rubric appended to 
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the 152nd chapter, which he gives thus: ‘This Book 
is the greatest of mysteries. Do not let the eye of 
anyone look . upon it—that were abomination. The 
Book of the Master of the Secret House is its name.” 
We turn to Dr. Budge’s work on the Book of the Dead 
published this year, and we find that the chapter is not 
known before the Saite Dynasty, while Dr. Budge’s trans- 
lation of it runs: ‘‘This is a composition of exceed- 
ingly great mystery. Let not the eye of any man what- 
soever see it, for it is an abominable thing for {every man | 
to know it; therefore hide it. ‘Book of the Mistress of 
the Hidden Temple’ is its name’’—the “Mistress of the 
Temple” being evidently the cow (probably Isis or Hathor), 
whose portrait adorns the commencement of the chapter. 
Or let us take the opening words of the first chapter, 
which can, unlike the others, be traced back to the 
XVIIIth Dynasty, and which Mr. Adams reads ‘ when 
divested of the enshrouding imagery,”’ thus : 


” 


** Hail, Osiris, strong one of heaven!” says the Divine 
Wisdom, King of Eternity. ‘I am the great god near the 
divine vessel; I have fought for thee; I am he among the 
divine beings who causes the Osiris to be justified before 
his enemies, the day of weighing the words of thy accusers. 
O, Osiris! I am one among the Divine Persons, the 


Child of the Holy Mother.” 


This, says Mr. Adams, has a ‘striking significance when 
we reflect that, according to Catholic teaching also, the 
Divine Wisdom is the Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity, the Child of Mary.” We turn to M. Pierret’s 
version and we find the chapter really begins : 

“O Osiris Bull of Amenti [the underworld of the 
Egyptians]! says Thoth [in the earlier papyri, ‘ Thoth is 
with me’], O King of Eternity! I am the great god in 
the Sacred Bark. I fought for thee; I am one of those 
chief gods who make true the word of Osiris against his 
foes in the Judgment Day. Thy companions are mine, O 
Osiris! I am one of the gods born of Nut.” 


Nut being the Egyptian sky-goddess, and the mother of 
Osiris and four other deities besides, but not of Thoth. 
It would be tedious to go on, but we can assure our readers 
that we have checked all Mr. Adams’s other references to 
the Book of the Dead that are traceable, and that we have 
not found one which is not similarly at variance with all 
the accepted versions yet published. 

From these facts the following dilemma results: either 
Mr. Adams has discovered a way of translating Egyptian 
which gives directly opposite effects to those hitherto 
adopted by scholars; or, finding the facts too strong for 
his theory, he has altered the facts to fit it. 


Irom the Celtic. 
THE THREE FOUNDATIONS OF JUDGMENT. 
Bold design, 


Constant practice, 
Frequent mistakes. 


THE THREE FOUNDATIONS OF LEARNING. 
Seeing much, 
Suffering much, 
Studying much. 
Translated by Fiona Macleod in the ‘‘ Fortnightly Review.” 
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The History of an Art. 


Lithography and Lithographers: Some Chapters in the History 
of the Art. With Technical Remarks and Suggestions 
by Joseph and Elizabeth Robins Pennell, together with 
many Illustrations. (Unwin. £3 13s. 6d.) 


Tue centenary of the invention of lithography has been 
signalised by two events: firstly, by an exhibition in the 
western galleries of the South Kensington Museum ; and, 
secondly, by the publication of an illustrated quarto volume 
on Lithography and Lithographers. The former is remark- 
ably comprehensive, the object of the organising com- 
mittee having been to gather together a collection which 
should be ‘as complete as possible from the artistic as 





PORTRAIT DE FEMME, 
From the Lithograph by E. Manet. 


welljas the historic point of view.” But, in contrast to 
the representative character of the exhibition, the limita- 
tions of the book in question are sufficiently obvious. 
Written, as its authors ingenuously state in the opening 
words of the preface, “‘for one sole reason—because the 
subject amused” them, the work is to be regarded not so 
much-as a serious and analytical study of lithography as 
a manifesto of the peculiar views and predilections of 
Mr. and Mrs. Pennell. Not but that one at least of the 
authors can readily suppress an idiosyncrasy of his own 
when he chooses. Thus it is notable that in not a few 
instances, in the list of illustrations and elsewhere, a verbal 
distinction is made between lithographs proper—that is 
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to say, between impressions printed from a stone upon 
which the artist has drawn direct — and those pictures which, 
on the other hand, are first ‘‘ drawn on paper by the artist,” 
and subsequently ‘‘ transferred ”’ to the surface of the stone 
and printed off by somebody else. Is not this the very 
same technical point which constituted the alleged libel for 
which Mr. Walter Sickert had to pay damages? If this 
be so, it is curious to speculate how far the plaintiff's own 
words might have affected the verdict of the jury could 
they have seen the MS. or proofs of the work now pub- 
lished. Parts of it must have been in existence at the 
time, since it was begun, as the preface, dated November, 
1898, tells us, ‘‘ about five years ago.” ‘‘ About” is vague, 
it is true; but the book had been in hand, on the shortest 
computation, two years before the action for libel was 
heard. 

The heading of the first chapter, ‘‘The Cellini of 
Lithography,” suggests a parallel which is far from 
happy—nay, it is an outrage against the memory 
of honest Aloys Senefelder to liken him to such a 
man as the Italian goldsmith. Both wrote an auto- 
biography, but there the similarity between them ends. 
The one was a vandal destroyer of art treasures—an 
unscrupulous peculator and a murderer to boot; whereas 
the other was an original inventor, and a man, more- 
over, whose conscientiousness and altruism over and 
over again militated against his attaining to worldly 
prosperity or success. Cellini was a soldier of fortune all 
his days ; Senefelder, living in poverty and privation, was 
driven to sell himself for military service only for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the necessary sum to prosecute the 
experiments for the perfecting of hisegreatinvention. But, 
even 80, the fruits of his devoted sacrifice were denied to him. 
His soldier’s career at Ingolstadt lasted no more than 
a day and a night, when he was discharged, on the ground 
that, not being a native of Bavaria, he was not legally 
qualified to serve in the army of that State. How poor 
Senefelder was discovered the authors do not record; but 
bearing, as he did, the baptismal names of Johann and 
Nepomuk, it may well be that, when the moment of enrol- 
ment arrived, he was promptly identified for a citizen of 
Prague, of which place St. John Nepomucene, martyr of 
“unconquered sacramental silence,” is one of the most 
venerated patrons. Space does not permit us to follow 
the various vicissitudes of Senefelder’s life, or the progress 
of his wonderful discovery. It is enough for us, accepting 
the invention and the elaboration of lithography as accom- 
plished facts, to judge of its results as we find them. The 
authors trace the history of the craft from its origin to its 
first introduction into France, and the high level of de- 
velopment to which it was brought in that country; and 
its earliest practice in England down to the present-day 
revival of lithography on both sides of the Channel. All 
this, and more, being recounted, the book concludes with 
a chapter of critical and practical suggestions. 

And here, notwithstanding that the letterpress is both 
useful and readable in its way, one may yet complain of 
the authors for the choice of illustrations they have repro- 
duced. That many of the items selected can boast of 
technical qualities of some distinction is not for a moment 
to be disputed. Take the two typical instances given 
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herewith. That Mr. and Mrs, Pennell’s judgment in pro- 
nouncing Manet’s portrait of a woman ‘‘ remarkably fine” 
is a right one from the point of view of execution may he 
allowed; but that the picture is a pleasant object to look 
at it would be rash to claim. And as for the portrait of 
the elder Dumas, does it not owe its attractiveness to a 
derived interest, rather than to any inherent heauty of 
the drawing as such? It may, indeed, win longevity, as 
the authors predict; but, in that case, it will not he 
on account of any abiding cultus of Devéria, but because 
there will always be found readers of 7'he Count of Monte 
Christo and The Three Musketeors, and they will be glad to 
see what their favourite novelist looked like in the flesh. 
No; if a book of the nature of that under review is to 
fulfil any definite object, it ought to make the art with 
which it deals better appreciated and more widely practised 
tbantheretofore. This is not to be effected by the display 
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ALEXANDRE DUMAS IN 1830. 
From the Lithograph ly Achille Devéria, 





either of the eccentricities or the platitudes of the process ; 
but by demonstrating for how many an esthetic pleasuro 
the world is indebted to the special art in question—pleasures 
which, without its offices, would have been non-existent. 
But it is not too much to say that had lithography never 
achieved any results more attractive than those now 
published, the world might have dispensed with it alto- 
gether, and have been left none the poorer for the loss. 
It may fairly be contended that, whereas the sum of human 
happiness is increased by every physically beautiful thing 
that is called into being, an art which cannot produce any 
addition of its own to the existing stock has so far failed 
to justify itself as occupying a place in the universe at all. 
TLowever, it is not on the wsthetic capabilities of litho- 
graphy that the authors care or profess to insist. Neither, 
according to them, is it of any moment whatever un what 
material the drawing be made—whether on the stone 
itself, on metal, or on paper. (In the name of reason, 
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then, why do the draughtsmen of their scuool trouble to 
procure transfer-paper with a surface mechanically pre- 
pared to imitate the actual texture of stone?) The 
authors point is that the essence, “‘ the whole art of litho- 
graphy, is surface-print‘ng”; in which case the artist’s 
handiwork and the tools he uses are of minor importance, 
and lithography resolves itself into a mere process of com- 
mercial reduplication! How characteristic is this of the 
Transatlantic attitude of mind towards the arts! But 
for ourselves it is most unsatisfactory. We are not 
convinced, W. W, 


An Epic of the Sea. 


The Cruise of the “‘ Cachalot.” By ¥F. T. Bullen, First Mate. 
(Smith, Elder & Co, 7s. 6d.) 


Awonc the stores of new information packed in Mr. Bullen’s 
pages there is a little fact that peeps persistently and 
continuously between the lines—which is, that among 
literary schools there is not one to compare with the sea. 
All potential writers should go to sea; all writers who are 
tired should go to sea. For, in spite of Mr. Bullen’s 
apology in his too modest preface, ‘‘ the manifold short- 
comings of the work will . . . it is trusted, belaid , . . to 
the limitations of the writer, whose long experience of sea 
life has done little to foster the literary faculty”’"—the sea 
has been his great instructor. The sea is the ally of 
thought, the simplifier of rough ways, the awakener of 
romance, the eternal wizard. The sea is the only begetter 
of this fascinating work. 

Mr. Bulien has given us in these pages an epic of 
whaling, and he has presented it with that forcefulness 
and simplicity with which the epic is associated. He 
begins at the beginning by showing how, at the age of 
eighteen, after six years’ sea experience, he joined a 
whaler in the harbour of New Bedford, Massachusetts. 
That is on the first page. On the last page we see the 
whaler being towed in to New Bedford Harbour once 
again, three years later, and Mr. Bullen gives us the 
sailor’s valedictory ‘‘So long!” It is just such symmetry 
and lack of extraneous matter that the epic demands. In 
the interim the most wonderful things have happened: 
the monsters of the deep have been fought and, after 
terrific encounters, conquered; storms have arisen com- 
parable only to the terrors of chaos; velvety and delicious 
calms have fallen, transforming the rude ocean to the 
waters of paradise; strange lands have been sighted and 
explored ; once a ship manned solely by the dead drifted 
before Mr. Bullen’s eyes ; once, from his post at the mast- 
head, he beheld captain and fourth mate (bully and giant) 
wrestle out of this world into the next; and always, what- 
ever is the matter of the moment, whether harpooning 
the whales or cutting them up, whether racing before the 
wind or blistering in a calm, always we hear the frothing 
of the wave crests or the sighing of the wind. The book 
is of the sea. 

The history of a cruise as a cruise could be made 
tolerable for nearly four hundred full pages by hardly any 
man, even the greatest, and the central interest of Mr. 
Bullen’s work, the core and newness of it, is the account 
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of the capture of the sperm whale, or cachalot. It is these 
glorious contests, where man is fighting with mammoth, 
that give his book its epic character, They play the part 
of supernatural machinery, of the conflicts of the gods. 
Mr. Bullen describes some tremendous scenes. Here, for 
example, is a passage : 

‘Lay off! Off with her, Louey!” screamed the mate ; 
and she gave a wide sheer away from the whale, not a 
second too soon. Up flew that awful tail, descending 
with a crash upon the water not two feet from us. ‘ Out 
oars! Pull, two! Starn, three!” shouted the mate; and 
as we obeyed our foe turned to fight. Then might one 
see how courage and skill were such mighty factors in the 
apparently unequal contest. The whale’s great length 
made it no easy job for him to turn, while our boat, with 
two oars a-side, and the great leverage at the stern 
supplied by the nineteen-foot steer-oar, circled, backed, 
and darted ahead like a living thing animated by the mind 
of our commander. When the leviathan settled, we gave 
a wide berth to his probable place of ascent; when he 
rushed at us, we dodged him; when he paused, if only 
momentarily, in we flew, and got home a fearful thrust of 
the deadly lance. 

All fear was forgotten now—I panted, thirsted for his 
life. Once, indeed, in a sort of frenzy, when for an instant 
we lay side by side with him, I drew my sheath-knife, 
and plunged it repeatedly into the blubber, as if I were 
assisting in his destruction. Suddenly the mate gave a 
howl: “Starn all—starn all! oh, starn !’’ and the oars bent 
like canes as we obeyed. There was an upheaval of the 
sea just ahead; then slowly, majestically, the vast body of 
our foe rose into the air. Up, up it went, while my heart 
stood still, until the whole of that immense creature hung 
on high, apparently motionless, and then fell—a hundred 
tons of solid flesh—back into the sea. On either side of 
that mcuntainous mass the waters rose in shining towers 
of snowy foam, which fell in their turn, whirling and 
eddying around us as we tossed and fell like a chip ina 
whirlpool. Blinded by the flying spray, baling for very 
life to free the boat from the water with which she was 
nearly full, it was some minutes befure I was able to 
decide whether we were still uninjured or not, Then I 
saw, at a little distance, the whale lying quietly. As I 
looked he spouted, and the vapour was red with his blood. 
‘‘ Starn all!” again cried our chief, and we retreated to a 
considerable distance. The old warrior’s practised eye 
had detected the coming climax of our efforts, the dying 
agony or “flurry” of the great mammal. Turning upon 
his side, he began to move in a circular direction, slowly 
at first, then faster and faster, until he was rushing round 
at tremendous speed, his great head raised quite out of 
water at times, clashing his enormous jaws. Torrents of 
blood poured from his spout-hole, accompanied by hoarse 
bellowings, as of some gigantic bull, but really caused by 
the labouring breath trying to pass through the clogged 
air passages. The utmost caution and rapidity of manipu- 
lation of the boat was necessary to avoid his maddened 
rush, but this gigantic energy was short-lived. In a few 
minutes he subsided slowly in death, his mighty body 
reclined on one side, the fin uppermost waving limply as 
he rolled to the swell, while the small waves broke gently 
over the carcase in a low, monotonous surf, intensifying 
the profound silence that had succeeded the tumult of our 
conflict with the late monarch of the deep. 


We do not say that this description is the best; but it is 
more easily detached from the book than are some others 
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which we have marked; and though it says nothing of 
Mr. Bullen’s delicate sense of beauty, it sufficiently proves 
his vigour of style. 

Now and then Mr. Bullen is a little disconcerting. For 
example: ‘‘ While thus ruminating [after the capture of 
a big whale], the mate and Louis began a desultory con- 
versation concerning what they termed ‘ambergrease,’ I 
had never even heard the word before, although I had a 
notion that Milton, in ‘Paradise Regained,’ describing 
the Satanic banquet, had spoken of something being ‘gris- 
amber steamed.’’”? We were not prepared to find that 
Mr. Bullen had read ‘‘ Paradise Regained.” We do not 
doubt it for a moment; but his story gains nothing by 
the statement. In another place Mr. Bullen speaks of 
porpoises rolling and tumbling in their “usual clownish 
fashion.” ‘‘Clownish’”’ means two things: it means 
jocular and high-spirited, and it means ungainly. If Mr. 
Bullen uses the word in this latter sense, he is wrong. 
The porpoise is among the most graceful of moving things. 
Again, Mr. Bullen speaks of the Cachalot doing her hundred 
and fifty miles a day, and ‘pounding and bruising the 
ill-used sea in her path.” That is not good. The epithet 
‘‘ill-used”’ is altogether forced, and “ bruising” is a bad 
word here. But these blemishes are nothing. The book 
is the thing, and the book is real, authentic, a piece of life. 





Chatter about Players. 


Actors of the Century: A Play-Lover’s Gleanings from 
Theatrical Annals. By Frederic Whyte. (George 
Bell & Sons. 21s, net.) 


THERE can be no doubt about it—the “players” are 
having it all their own way. Only the other day Miss 











MISS ELLEN TERRY. 
From @ Photograph by H. N. King. 


Ellen Terry was the subject of an “‘ elegant”? monograph ; 
now we have a bulky and even grandiose volume, devoted, 
not to ono player only, but to many. It would seem that 
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Mr. Frederic Whyte (whose title to honour, so far, is that 
he translated into English the Mnglish Stage of Monsieur 
Filon) was and is acquainted with a Monsieur Beau, who 
claims to have been ‘“‘one of the pioneers of photography 
in this country.” ‘There were, indeed,” says Monsieur 
Beau (in an appendix to Actors of the Century), “very few 
photographers in London at the time when, with Silvy, I 
introduced ‘the full-length cartes-de-visite.’ We thought 
the best plan was to produce at first a series of theatrical 
portraits. . . . Therefore, the studio of Porchester-ter- 
race became the rendezvous of the most eminent of the 
‘ profession,’ ” 

Here we would appear to have the genesis of Mr. 
Whyte’s present performance. He became acquainted 
with Monsieur Beau’s collection of player-portraits; ‘it 
seemed a pity they should not be shown also to the world 
at large”; he got together some others; and, with the 








MISS KATE TERRY REFLECTED BY MISS ELLEN TERRY. 
From a Photograph hy Adolphe Beau. 


aid of Sir Squire Bancroft, the caricatures in Vanity 
Fair, and the Lyceum “ Souvenirs,” the pictorial part of 
Actors of the Century was arranged for. Mr. Whyte is 
quite frank about it. From the very first, he says, he has 
regarded the letterpress in his book as subsidiary to the 
illustrations. And so it is. There is really very little to be 
said for Mr. Whyte’s share in this imposing tome. To have 
translated Monsieur Filon into English is not equivalent 
to being an authority on the Victorian. stage. Nor does 
Mr. Whyte pretend to be such. He writes a most 
engaging preface. He speaks of theatrical history as a 
literary ‘‘ backwater” down which he “drifted quite 
recently and by chance.” ‘I have sought in this book 
to make it known to others.” ‘‘ My ideal reader is he, or 
she, who will come to these pages as ignorant of my 
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subject as I was then, but as ready to be interested and 
entertained.” 

Oniy to readers who are as ignorant of the subject as 
Mr. Whyte was, confessedly, till ‘quite recently,” can the 
text of this volume be recommended. And only then with 


a warning. They must not suppose that this book is a 


comprehensive guide to the biography of the most notable 
players of the century. It is nothing of the sort. Being 
confined within the limits of 200 pages, it could scarcely 
be so. It is really only a kind of rapid résumé of the 
topic, set forth in a style which seems intended to be airy, 
but becomes before very long a little monotonous. To Mr. 
Whyte, certainly, must be given the credit of having 
‘got up” his authorities with care and used them with a 
certain amount of literary skill. He strings his facts and 
his quotations together with some tact. The worst of it 
is that one grows tired of the long procession of citations. 
Mr. Whyte’s reliance upon his predecessors is almost too 
pathetic. He trots out Hazlitt, and Leigh Hunt, and 
Charles Lamb, and William Robson (‘‘The Old Playgoer”’), 
and George Henry Lewes, and Westland Marston, and 
Henry Morley, again and again; even concerning 
matters within the memory of the ordinary middle-aged 
playgoer he is never tired of calling upon Mr. Dutton 
Cook, and Mr. Barton Baker, and Mr. William Archer, 
and Mr. Joseph Knight, and Mr. Clement Scott, and even 
upon Mr. Bernard Shaw and Mr. Walkley, to assist and 
fortify him in his narrative. 

“specially and admittedly inadequate is Mr. Whyte’s 
discourse on the players of this generation. He allots 
about fifty pages to ‘‘The Days of the Kembles”’ ; about 
sixteen to Kean and J. B. Booth; about thirty-six to 
Macready and his contemporaries; about fifty to the stage 
in the ’fifties and the ’sixties; and about twenty-five to 
‘The Era of Irving.”’ Obviously, the last-named measure 
of space is not nearly sufficient for the purpose. And the 
same lack of comprehensiveness extends to the department 
of portraiture. The illustrations are not at all fully repre- 
sentative, and are by no means always well chosen. There 
is no portrait of William Creswick, or James Anderson, 
or Barry Sullivan, or Charles Dillon, or John Clarke, or 
Leigh Murray, or Mrs. Nisbett, or Miss Glyn, or Miss 
Herbert, or Miss Heath, or Mrs. German Reed (Miss 
Horton), or Miss Amy Sedgwick, or Miss Litton, and 
so forth, and so forth. 

Many portraits, however, the volume does contain; and 
though a certain proportion of them are somewhat trite, 
others have unquestionable interest and, it may be, value for 
the playgoing enthusiast. The Bancrofts, Miss Ellen Terry, 
Miss Kate Terry, Adelaide Neilson, Buckstone, Compton, 
Sothern, Charles Mathews, Dion Boucicault, Toole, and 
others figure here in characters and under conditions not 
hackneyed and therefore acceptable. At the worst, Actors 
of the Century may be accounted, at any rate, a handsome 
table-book for the use of families in which theatrical sym- 
pathies are well developed. 


To divert at any time a troublesume fancy, run to thy books; 
they presently fix thee to them, und drive the other out of thy 
thoughts. They always receive thee with the same kindness.— 
Thomas Fuller, (From ‘‘ The Pleasures of Literature and the 
Solace of Books,” by Joseph Shaylor.) 
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Memoirs of a Model Lord Chancellor. 


Memorials: Part IT., Personal and Political, 1865 1895. By 
Roundell Palmer, Earl of Selborne, Lord High 
Chancellor. (Macmillan. 2 vols. 25s. net.) 


TuErE is something about Lord Chancellors, far more 
than about the Lord Chancellorship, which commands a 
wholesome respect. The office, in a sense, has fallen on 
evil days; so evil that-a worldly calculation even crossed 
the guileless mind of Roundell Palmer whether it would 
be worth his acceptance, stripped of what someone has 
happily nicknamed ‘ Eldon-dom.” Palmer, however, was 
one of the most conscientiously logical of men, and having 
become a lawyer he decided to culminate as the topmost 
lawyer of the land, instead of (as at one time was within 
the bounds of possibility) aspiring to become its prime 
minister. That he made a first-rate Lord Chancellor, 
under the very difficult circumstances of Mr. Gladstone’s 
two early administrations, everybody knows. He was one 
of the typical sort of level-headed, cool, sagacious, and 
eminently dignified Englishmen who generally hold this 
post, and who, as above hinted, are apt to command even 
greater respect for themselves than for their office. This, 
by the way, explains the embarrassment of the authorities 
at the National Portrait Gallery, faced by the problem 
where to -hang some hundreds of distinguished men all 
reduced to a monotonous mediocrity of levelling scarlet 
robes. 

Those who have studied the ‘ Lives of the Chancellors” 
will be conscious of a similar feeling. ‘There is too much 
Woolsack about them. The greater the Chancellor, the 
greater (in general) the bore. It is a relief after this 
tirade to come upon a Chancellor whose main interest lies 
outside his office. Roundell Palmer, afterwards Earl of 
Selborne (named from the estate which he purchased in 
old Gilbert White’s district), was a man of exceptionally 
interesting traits. Intensely religious by nature, he made 
the unusual experiment of carrying his religion into public 
life. The effect of this may be imagined. He was the 
despair of Gladstone, who could invent no better way of 
reasoning with his inconvenient scruples than by offering 
him douceurs. The first trouble with Gladstone arose over 
the Irish Church Disestablishment Bill, the second over 
the Irish Land Act, the third (which led to a permanent 
and open severance) arose out of the Midlothian Home 
Rule campaign. The following is a part of the somewhat 
sweeping estimate which Lord Selborne gives of his 
erstwhile leader and idol : 


There was in his thoughts about many things, and in 
bis language with all its glitter, an involution and indis- 
tinctness which made his footing less secure than it 
seemed and his guidance less safe. With great appearance 
of tenacity at any given moment his mind was apt to be 
moving indirectly down an inclined plane. It was not 
his habit to look all round a question or to take in with 
equal patience both sides of an argument. When not 
a partisan, he was generaily an antagonist. He had no 
consistent or settled respect for law. He had a propensity 
towards intellectual subtlety and casuistry which was apt 
to mislead him as to the proportions of things; and he 
was not a good judge of the characters of men. He was 
too readily influenced by opinions which fell in with his 
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own wishes or feelings and by the men who held them; 
and was impatient of the dry light of facts, when facts 
told the other way. Hence he often saw facts through 
a partial and distorted medium. 

Nevertheless, if excessive probity failed to win complete 
appreciation in the circles in which it was practised, 
humbler mortals were not slow to pay the tribute of 
whole-hearted respect. ‘‘Here,” said a House of 
Commons policeman, showing some visitors round, “ sits 
Sir Roundell Palmer. He ‘sa man. There is not another 
like him in all England. Do you think any other man 
would have refused to sit on the Woolsack because it went 
against his conscience? Or is there another man in 
England working as he does, who would get up early for 
church on Sunday and then go and teach a Bible-class ?” 
There is this additional point about the encomium, that its 
subject would have asked for no higher meed of praise. 

Yet for all his practical religion there was no cant about 
Lord Selborne. Outsiders, perhaps, will think that the 
pieties of domestic correspondence, of private bereave- 
ments, and so forth, are rather too freely sprinkled through 
these memoirs ; but allowances must be made for this. In 
all business affairs Lord Selborne was an exceptionally 
capable man of the world. His conduct of the Alabama 
case on behalf of England, while revealing one of the 
worst farces of justice on record, won for himself at least 
unstinted credit. His legal reforms are universally 
recognised and welcomed ; and if opinion was more divided 
on the question of his judgment in the Folkestone ritual 
case, no one has ever dared to impugn the soundness of 
his law. Taken all round, Lord Selborne was a man to 
feel proud of; a man who never did a shady thing or 
harboured a shady thought; a power for honesty and 
straightforwardness in the State, and a capable Englishman 
to the core. His very justice renders these memoirs, like 
Aristides, a little less than palatable ; one sometimes longs 
for a dash of venom. And not finding it, one feels a sense 
of emptiness, commingled with admiration. 


A Hint for Next Summer. 


Loyal Lochaber. Boy William Drummond-Norie. (Morison 
Brothers. 21s.) 


Tux length of this book will, we fear, partly defeat the 
intentions of its author. The completion of the West 
Highland Railway and of the new line to Mallaig has 
thrown Lochaber and all its romance open to the enjoyment 
of the easy-going tourist. To the tourist, therefore, Mr. 
Drummond-Norie addresses himself—but in a volume of 
fifty chapters, of nearly five hundred pages! Into these 
pages he has collected, with an industry and enthusiasm 
which excite our admiration, “all that is of most 
interest in the authentic history and traditionary lore 
of Lochaber.” To say this is to say all we can 
say with profit. Mr. Drummond-Norie’s book does not 
challenge the scholar. It is a budget of information and 
narration and song and photographs. He who would 
revel in the romance of the Highlands, the deeds of 
Lochiel, the terrors of Glencoe, the fortunes of Montrose 
and Claverhouse, the drama of “ Forty-five,” and then 
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pass to less tortured times and follow the lives of High- 
land regiments, and gallant Highland gentlemen who 
fought at Waterloo and Alma, may turn to these pages 
Nor will the confirmed 
dipper into books lose entertainment here as his eye lights 
on the records of Highland forays and the clash of clans, 
or such snatches of ballad as this from ‘‘ The Standard 
of the Braes of Mar,” in which the supporters of the 
** Old Chevalier” VIII. of Scotland, II. of 
England) are named in almost Biblical style : 


with full assurance of hope. 


James 


Wha wadna join our noble chief, 
The Drummond and Glengarry : 
MacGregor, Murray, Rollo, Keith, 
Panmure and gallant Murray ; 
MacDonald’s men, 
Clanranald’s men, 
Mackenzie’s men, 
MacGilvray’s men, 
Strathallan’s men, 
The Lowland men 
Of Callander and Airlie. 

Another snatch is from the old ballad of Sheriffmuir, 
in which the indecisiveness of the battle is recorded with 
a laughing thrust at the Marquis of Huntly, whose steed, 
Florence, ‘‘ ran fastest of a’.”’ 

There’s some say that we ran, 

And some say that they ran, 

And some say that nane ran at a’, man; 
But one thing I’m sure 

That at Shirra-muir, 

A battle there was, that I saw, man ; 
And we ran, and they ran, 

And they ran, and we ran, 

But Florence ran fastest of a’, man. 


We said that this book was too long. It will hot be too 
long for Highlanders. Only to the Sassenach will it seem 
formidable, and for him we think Mr. Drummond-Norie 
might have done more. For instance, a marginal gloss 
would have been very helpful in pages so crowded with 
nines, facts, and dates. The book is notably well pub- 
lished and illustrated; indeed, we have rarely seen small 
photographs of scenery as good as those which abound in 
tese pages. 


More Readers Wanted. 


The Pleasures of Literature and the Solace of Books. Com- 
piled by Joseph Shaylor. (Wells Gardner & Darton.) 


“Wuar! another damned great volume; always writing, 
writing, Mr. Gibbon!”—Mr, Andrew Lang plays with 
this speech of a Royal Duke in his Introduction to 
Mr. Shaylor’s volume, It is a pretty alliance, for Mr. 
Lang writes books (What! another damned great volume !) 
and Mr. Shaylor is connected with their distribution, 
Mr. Lang ripples on this theme of reading like Simois, 
and is as tinklingly plentiful as the dropping well at 
Knaresborough. He naturalises on readers, finding 


them to be ‘‘a little flock scattered sparsely about the 
land, some in London, several in Glasgow, two or three, 
They 
for the gregarious ‘‘ there are 


perhaps, in such a trifling village as Dundee.” 
are not gregarious ; 
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plays, operas, the Royal Academy, and lectures.” Mr. 
Lang is certainly himself in these twenty-one pages. 
Being desired to praise books he laughs at them who do 
so, not sparing even “the great students, Dean Farrar, 
Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Hain Friswell, Bacon, and 
others.” Being entreated to fan the love of books, he says 
that “the indifference, or hostility, to reading is humen, 
natural, and has always existed.” Of course, Mr. Lang is 
serious at bottom, or, shall we say, in elusive parentheses : 
you may still gather that he reads books, and that he does 
not object to your reading them too, at your own 
indiscretion. And so we come—cool and receptive— 
to Mr. Shaylor’s sheaf of pronouncements on the use 
and pleasures of reading. Mr. Shaylor has collected 
just as many good extracts as will go into a pretty cover 
and then into a coat pocket. Its handiness and clearness 
are the qualities in which his book is preferable to Mr. 
Ireland’s larger collection, Zhe Booklover’s Enchiridion. 
We have here the confessions of seventy-five authors as 
various as Fuller and Lord Rosebery, Cobbett and Mark 
Pattison, Ben Jonson and Lord Macaulay, Coleridge and 
Mr. Sidney Lee. The extracts are well chosen, and are 
presented on a pretty page, with the authors’ names and 
the dates of their births and deaths in a ruled margin. 
For frontispiece we have a reproduction in photogravure 
of Meissonier’s picture, ‘‘ A Reading at Diderot’s House.” 
Mr. Shaylor is to be thanked for his useful and appetising 


pages. 


Preparatory to Symonds. 


An Introduction to the Study of the Renaissance. 

F. Field. (Smith & Elder. 6s.) 
Miss Fre.p covers an enormous amount of ground in a 
very brief space. She has to deal with the literature, 
architecture, sculpture, and painting, during these crowded 
centuries, of Italy, France, Spain, Germany, and England ; 
and withal to keep in mind the relations of these, on the 
one hand, to the revival of learning, on the other, to the 
religious reformation. She seems to us to have accom- 
plished her difficult task very well. The book is capitally 
ordered and arranged; the essential is properly kept in 
the foreground ; and the writing is clear, sympathetic, and 
scholarly. No one wishing to take a general survey of the 
ground before plunging into the treatises of Mr. Symonds, 
or any other voluminous writer, could find a better book 
for his purpose than this. Naturally, to Mr. Symonds and 
others Miss Field owes much. She modestly disclaims 
any pretensions to originality or research. In a book of 
this size there was hardly room for either; but there 
was plenty of room for judgment, critical faculty, and 
taste ; and of these qualities Miss Field has shown herself 
possessed, 


By Lilian 


Postscript. 

Two works in memory of the late Aubrey Beardsley lie 
before us: Volpone the Fox (Smithers) and Aubrey Beardsley 
(the Unicorn Press). In the latter volume Mr. Arthur 


Symons examines the art and character of his friend, and 
in the other Mr. Robert Ross performs a like office. 
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Mr. Symons is the more subtle, Mr. Ross the more 
gossippy and externally informing. The main part of Mr. 
Symons’s critical memoir has already appeared in the 
Fortnightly Review, but here is a passage from his new 
preface written for this slender volume : 


I think Beardsley would rather have been a great writer 
than a great artist ; and I remember, on one occasion, when 
he had to fill up a form of admission to some library to 
which I was introducing him, his insistence on describing 
himself as ‘‘ man of letters.’’ At one time he was going 
to write an essay on Les Liaisons Dangereuses, at another 
he had planned a book on Rousseau. But his plans for 
writing changed even more quickly than his plans for 
doing drawings, and with less profitable results in the 
meantime. He has left no prose except that fragment of 
a story [Under the Hill]; and in verse only the three 
pieces published in the Savoy. Here, too, he was terribly 
anxious to excel; and his patience over a medium so un- 
familiar, and hence so difficult, to him as verse, was in- 
tinite. We spent two whole days on the grassy ramparts of 
the old castle at Arques-la-Bataille, near Dieppe; I work- 
ing at something or other in one part, he working at ‘‘The 
Three Musicians,’ in another. The eight stanzas of that 
amusing piece of verse are really, in their own way, a 
tour de force; by sheer power of will, by deliberately say- 
ing to himself, “I will write a poem,” and by working 
with such strenuous application that at last a certain result, 
the kind of result he had willed, did really come about, he 
succeeded in doing what he had certainly no natural 
aptitude for doing. 


Mr. Ross, in Volpone, offers many biographical details, and 
in that way supplements Mr. Symons, whose criticism is 
more acute and searching. The artist’s illustrations to 
Ben Jonson’s play are few and far between, resolving 
themselves into a frontispiece and five initials. One or two 
of the latter are remarkable. 

Shelley’s poem, ‘‘ The Sensitive Plant,” is one of the 
strangest and least understood of his works. Students of 
Shelley will therefore be interested in a new edition of 
this poem, published by Mr. Dent and illustrated by Mr. 
Laurence Housman. Mr. Housman has not only inter- 
preted the poem in his drawings, he has interpreted his 
drawings ina note. ‘I have endeavoured,” he says, ‘ to 
make evident in my drawings the particular way in which 
this poem has appealed to me.” The note concludes : 


Man’s seuse of beauty is his own: it is not Nature’s, 
The aim of all art is to restrict Nature, and teach her that 
her place is not in the high places of men; and one only 
admires Nature because in the present strength of our 
civilisation we are strong enough to pet her. Hannibal 
was a better judge of the tru3-unsightliness of Alpine 
scenery than we ourselves. 


Mr. Housman’s drawings are full of delicate symbolism. 
Uniform with this reprint we have ‘‘The Deserted Village ” 
(Dent), with illustrations in photogravure. Mr. Richard- 
son leaves too little to the imagination. For example, 
he does not reinforce but he weakens the poem by his 
drawing of the emigrants of ‘Sweet Auburn”’ proceeding to 
their embarkation. The waggon piled with their worldly 
goods, the weeping and lingering, the sea stretching away 
from the very foot of a country lane, and the ship waiting 
on the horizon—it is all too complete and theatrical. 
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Fiction. 


Love is Not so Light. By Constance Cottero"’. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) 


Tue cleverness of this book is so persistent, and so 
elusive in its subtlety, as to be almost fatiguing. Miss 
Cotterell has an abundance of fine wit, and sho is prodigal 
of it. Also, she has a dislike for plain statements which 
amounts nearly to a disease. About facts she scorns to 
be explicit. You must guess, you must add one hint to 
another, and so conjecture ; you must balance probabilities 
and come to a conclusion; but she will never tell you. 
Thus the Quaker hero, Anthony Marshmoor, lives with 
two women, Anna Marshmoor and Phobe Penington. 
You know that Anna is Anthony’s sister, but who is 
Phabe ? Niece? Half-sister ? Cousin? Betrothed? She 
might be either; when the tale is half through you learn 
definitely, by means of dialogue, that she is Anthony’s 
cousin, 

Reduced to its elements, the plot of the book is a 
simple one, following an old recipe: take several couples, 
matched by nature; mix them up thoroughly, and then 
sort them out. On such a slender foundation Miss Cotterell 
has built a wonderful superstructure of delightful and 
dazzling intrigue. She writes extremely well (we empha- 
sise the first adverb) ; she has much discernment, and a 
gift for revealing character in conversations; her wit, as 
we have said, is fine and plenteous. 

And yet, though the book well deserves to be called 
remarkable, there is a suspicion of futility in it. As 
brilliance interweaves itself with brilliance, we ask our- 
selves: To what end? Certainly we are interested, but 
we are not vitally interested. The story does not grip us. 
The fact is that it is smothered in cleverness and subtleties, 
It is over-decorated. So it happens that the plain parts 
give us most pleasure, are really the most effective. There 
is a scene of simple transparent passions between Anthony, 
the Quaker, and Lady Sallien, the typical ‘‘ bad woman,” 
which actually is more completely successful than anything 
else in the book. Here is part of it: 

He swung round suddenly and altogether, as they move 
a ship’s gun by the pressure of a finger. 

She tossed her foot with a petulant movement, and the 
slipper fell to the ground, and left a small lace-stockinged 
foot hanging in the air above it. Anthony stood still and 
looked at it. When Phobe dropped her knitting-needles 
he always picked them up. 

** Poor little foot, you’ll get so cold,” murmured Cicely 
Sallien, with the divine silliness which had once caused 
Sir James Sallien deliriously to forget, and now with sorrow 
to remember, the first Lady Sallien’s cast-iron common 
sense, 

Anthony fell on bis knees and picked up the slipper and 
putiton. It was not unlike a nightmare to him. The 
touch of the foot burnt him. The fire of it was in his face 
as he got up and stood over her. She laid her head back 
and looked lazily up at him, and he saw the little bright 
auburn floating curls against the green silk of her cushion. 

‘You giant,” she murmured, 

Miss Cotterell has proved that she is enormously clever. 
We fancy that she is more than that; and we hope that 
by self-restraint and discretion in the use of her gifts she 
will prove us in the right, 
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Moonlight. By Mary E. Mann. 
(Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 

Miss Mann has written at least two other novels (we learn 
the fact from her title-page), but they have not come our 
way. Therefore we are not called upon to make odious 
comparisons. ‘The present one is thoughtful, well put 
together, and altogether interesting. There is no scamped 
work. You can read the book right out to the end, and 
the last chapter is as conscientious as the first. Angela 
Mayes, daughter of a bankrupt gentleman - farmer, is 
received out of kindness into a provincial grocery and 
drapery shop. The manners and customs of this establish- 
ment provide a rather grim and dismal setting to the 
earlier part of the story. 

** You'll look far more as one of our young ladies should 
look when you’ve learnt to turn up your hair, Miss,” she 
went on to Angela. ‘‘ We shouldn’t fancy the style you 
done your hair in here—nor yet the customers wouldn’t. 
What age might you be?” 

“I’m seventeen,” said Angela shortly. ‘‘My hair’s 
only been let to grow two years, and it isn’t long enough 
to turn up.” 

“I’ve wore my hair in a knot here at the back of my 
head since fifteen,’ Mrs. Parker averred. She felt the 
small, tight-looking knob beneath the little lace cap as she 
spoke. ‘‘There’s never any knowing what a customer ’Il 
take offence at, and you’ve got to be careful. There’s Miss 
Bobby, for instance; we learnt quite by chance she'd lost 
a lady who’d come after ribbon-velvet through her habit 
of eating peppermint lozenges after dinner. One day a 
matter of a few peppermints, and another a head of hair 
that don’t suit, perhaps! There’s never any telling, and 
you can’t be too particular.” 

Angela becomes engaged to a young veterinary surgeon, a 
good fellow, but less of a gentleman than she is of a lady. 
He goes away to seek his fortune, and Angela, removed 
from the shop by a rich uncle, falls in love with Henry 
Seard. They are on the point of marriage when she 
discovers that her aunt also loves him, and flies from the 
house in agony of mind, In her despair she marries the 
veterinary surgeon, who has just returned home, and 
Henry Scard turns up in pursuit a few hours too late. The 
book ends on the unrelieved tragic note, and, indeed, a 
more subtle and pervading humour would have been 
throughout an improvement. iven the tragedy would 
have stood out in sharper relief. The title is not a good 
one, for “Moonlight” is only the quite irrelevant nick- 
name of one of the characters. 


The Queen’s Serf. By Elsa d’Esterre-Keeling. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 





Iv you are hanged and survive you become the Queen’s 
serf. That is a curious fact which, together with other 
agreeable items, Miss d’Esterre-Keeling has fished 
assiduously up from chronicles of the time of Queen Anne. 
Indeed, her assiduity is only too apparent. Ambrose, the 
youth whom this strange lot befel, is a simple, clean- 
souled lad, and the little lady who supplies the love 
interest has a certain charm, The acquaintance was made 
after this manner : 


She was not greatly different from the run of little girls 
of the prettier sort. He could see her face very distinctly. 
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It was a tender-foreheaded little face, delicately rounded 
at the cheeks; the soft, full lips were of a vivid red, and 
gold shone in the hair... . From one sporting action 
she passed to another, and finally she made cheeses, not as 
the daughter of my host of the Nag’s Head Inn should 
fitly have made cheeses, beside a churn among the pans, 
but here in the open under the stars, turning nothing 
round but herself, and doing that now here, now there, 
and at last within a stone’s throw from the boy. A run, a 
catherine wheel, and the little maid sank down into a 
curtsey with inflated dress not ten steps from the stone on 
which sat Ambrose Gwinett. 


Which is a pretty introduction, if somewhat wordy; only 
you cannot distinguish “vivid red” by starlight. 

The author is a stylist of almost morbid sensitiveness. 
A footnote, for instance, to a transcript from a chronicler’s 
inventory of a fair—which, indeed, upon our coarser sense 
had seemed to exercise a certain rough charm—informs 
the critical reader that she “eschews” responsibility for 
its style. The adventures of Ambrose in Florida, his return 
home, and his rehabilitation in the eye of the law by the 
discovery that the man for whose murder he had been 
sentenced lived to be drowned in the penultimate chapter, 
may be read without fatigue. And the character of the 
hero, which met every injury with a spontaneous forgive- 
ness that was quite unaware of itself, is revealed with a 
certain genial humour. 


Notes on Novels. 


[ Z'hese notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


GEORGE MARKHAM. By EvizaBetH MAYNE REID. 


The name of Mayne Reid is an honourable one in every 
school ; and a story by the widow of the gallant captain should 
be kindly received. Mrs. Mayne Reid has written a romance 
of the West. It is sensational and sentimental by turns, 
and is, perhaps, a thought too conventional here and there. 
(Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d.) 


Tue GREEN PAssIon. By AnrHony P. VERT. 


Now there be divers passions, says the Introduction, and 
these be divers colours. The good passions are white, golden, 
silver, and red. The evil are black and green, and jealousy is 
green. Hence this is a novel of jealousy. Itis a restless book, 
written partly in diary form, partly in letters, and partly in 
dialogues. The hero is a journalist aud the other characters are 
extremely modern and extremely vulgar. (Greening. 3s. 6d.) 
By CLemenr Scorr. 

Ten short stories full of sentiment. ‘‘ Madonna Mia” tells of 
a couple who were married lovers (‘‘they had mutual interests, 
tastes, loves, and joys”), but when Mr. Henry Dayrell recited 
“The Raven” and ‘‘ Annabel Lee” Elaine listened in a kind 
of stupor. Later, she disappeared, but came back ‘‘ across 
the misty harvest fields . . . she had not seen Dayrell; and 
she never saw him again . . . but a shadow had passed over 
two lives; and a chill struck two hearts that had deeply loved ” 
A much better story to our mind is ‘“ Drifting,” in which we 
make the acquaintance of an actor who has left his wife, and 
after thirty years of drifting is landlord of the Shakespeare 
Inn at Yokohama. But here, again, sentiment is overdone. 
(Greening & Co. 3s, 6d.) 


MAponNA Mia. 
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Views. 


Paper Money as a Standard of Value. 
By Alfred Russell Wallace. 


Tne proposition embodied in this heading will seem to 
most persons to be an absurdity; but I hope to be able 
to show from the statements and admissions of orthodox 
authorities that paper money, under proper regulations, 
would be. the most permanent, and therefore the best, 
possible standard of value. I presume that the late 
Prof. W. Stanley Jevons was a trustworthy authority on 
the subject; and in his volume on Money and the 
Mechanism of Exchange he gives some important facts and 
principles bearing upon this question, and these I shall 
take as the basis of my argument. 

1. He shows that gold has undergone great changes of 
value during the last hundred years, as determined from 
the average prices of fifty or a hundred of the chief neces- 
saries of life, The difference amounted to a fall of 46 per 
cent. from 1789 to 1809; while from 1809 to 1849 it rose 
145 per cent. Since 1849 it fell about 20 or 25 per cent.; 
while in the last twenty or thirty years all the authorities 
declare that it has risen considerably. 

2. Having thus shown that gold does not even 
approximate to a permanent standard of value—though 
I believe the alleged fluctuations are enormously 
exaggerated, for reasons which it would take too long to 
give here—he goes on to explain the various proposals 
which have been made to obviate the evils of such 
fluctuations by means of a “Tabular Standard of Value.” 
A Government official—who might be called the Registrar 
of Prices—would collect the market prices of the list of 
commodities fixed upon to determine the value of money, 
and would publish the result monthly or quarterly, and 
the value of money so determined would be used to 
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regulate all payments of debts, salaries, &c. ‘Thus, 
suppose a debt of £100 was incurred on July 1, 1875, and 
was to be paid July 1, 1878, and the Registrar’s table 
showed that in that interval gold had fallen in value six 
per cent., then the creditor would claim to be paid an 
increase of six per ceat., while, if there had been a rise in 
the value of gold then the debtor would have a right to 
pay proportionally less than the amount nominally due.” 

He says there are only two difficulties—the determina- 
tion of the commodities chosen to fix the standard value, 
and the complexity introduced into the relations of debtors 
and creditors. The latter is, no doubt, a real objection, 
but it does not arise (as I shall presently show) when 
paper money alone is used. Neither is there any real 
difficulty in the former. What is needed is to take a 
representative selection of all the necessaries of life. These 
may be roughly classed as food, clothing, houses, fuel, 
and literature. For the first we might take meat, bread, 
potatoes, sugar, tea, butter, and beer; for houses timber, 
bricks, iron, glass, lime, cement, slates, and building land 
—and so on under the other headings. But the most 
important consideration is, that each item be taken in the 
proportion in which it is consumed in the country. This 
was seen by the original proposer of this method—Joseph 
Lowe, in 1822—but has been neglected by some modern 
writers. It would, therefore, be necessary, first to 
estimate the total quantities of each item consumed 
in the kingdom in a year, and then, representing the 
smallest quantity by one or ten, to give all the others 
their due proportions, The prices of these several 
commodities being ascertained on the average of a 
number of years to be fixed upon, a table would be 
formed, giving the money-value of the due proportion of 
each of the commodities. Then, by adding up these 
values, we should have a sum total which would represent 
with considerable accuracy the average cost of all the chief 
necessaries of life in the proportions in which they are 
consumed by the whole community. In order that money 
may retain the same purchasing power, and thus constitute 
a real standard of value, this same amount of money must 
always purchase the same amounts of all these commodi- 
ties. This can never be the case with gold or silver 
money, or with the two combined, but I will now show 
that paper-money may be so regulated as to have always 
the same purchasing-power. 

Prof. Jevons states the chief objections to inconvertible 
paper-money as follows : 

1. The great temptations which it offers to over-issue 
and consequent depreciation. 

2. The impossibility of varying its amount in accordance 
with the requirements of trade. 

The first of these objections does not arise when the 
whole purpose of adopting a paper-currency is to secure a 
permanent standard of value. The second objection must 
have been stated without due consideration, since nothing 
is more simple than to produce this “variation of amount” ; 
and when the variation is such as to keep average prices 
steady, that steadiness will exist because the quantity issued 
ts in accordance with the requirements of trade. This 
objection, which is stated at length under the heading 
“ Want of Elasticity of Paper Money” (p. 237), is really 
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completely answered by the method of the tabular 
‘Standard of Value” (p. 329), but the two things are 
not brought together. 

In order to show how Prof. Jevons’s ‘impossibility ” 
may be easily overcome, let us suppose the transition 
period to have been passed over: all gold coin being 
called in or having ceased to be a legal tender, and 
the paper-currency issued to the same amount. The 
Registrar of Prices, having determined that during the 
preceding year the purchasing power of this money is 
two or three per cent. greater than that of the standard as 
determined by his table of average values, and having had 
experience of the effect produced by a given increase or 
diminution of the currency, instructs the Mint to issue 
fresh money at a given rate per week. This money is 
sent to the Treasury and is at once brought into circula- 
tion b g paid away in salaries, wages, purchase of 
mater. J in the various Government departments. 
There is thus no difficulty whatever in increasing the 
amount of the currency and thus diminishing its purchas- 
ing power. The Registrar of Prices carefully watches the 
effect upon the markets week by week, and month by 
month, and when he sees that the standard is very nearly 
attained he instructs the Mint to stop further issues. On 
the other hand, when prices are rising, owing to there 
being rather more money in circulation than is necessary, in- 
structions are sent to the Treasury to cancel a certain amount 
of the money paid in for taxes, stamps, &c., till the balance 
is restored. But this will very seldom, perhaps never, be 
necessary. The continuous increase of the population 
requires a constant increase in the currency, while another 
constant renewal is required to make good the losses by 
fire, water, and other accidents. And as the amount re- 
quired to keep average prices steady would be so carefully 
watched, the mere stoppage of the normal issues would in 
most cases suffice to bring back average prices when they 
showed any tendency to rise above the standard amount. 


The total gain to the country of such a currency would 
be very great. All the additions required to keep up with 
increase of population and to make good losses would be 
clear gain, and would probably amount to a considerable 
annual revenue; while during the transition from gold to 
paper an enormous amount of coin would be accumulated 
by the Treasury which might be kept as a reserve against 
foreign war expenses, or might be supplied to merchants 
as bullion of guaranteed quality for foreign payments. 
Silver and bronze coins for wages and small transactions 
might be continued in use, as they are both customary and 
convenient, but their actual value in metal might be 
reduced, thus giving a larger profit to the Government on 
their issue than there is now. 

A convenient form for the £1 and £5 notes would 
probably be very thin tough cards of the size of railway 
tickets, and of different colours. They would thus be very 
portable and easily distinguishable. They would be the 
legal tender of the country, and would always purchase, on 
the average, the same quantities of the chief necessaries of 
life. They would thus constitute a permanent standard of 


value —the ideal perfection of money; and would have the 
additional advantage of being a steady source of revenue 
to the country. 
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H. Beyle (Stendhal.) 
The Man and His Art. 


Say what we will about the canons of art, criticism must 
ever be a matter of temperament. When Stendhal died, 
in 1842, Mérimée and Balzac were, perhaps, the only 
admirers he possessed. Some years earlier Balzac had 
discovered him, and reviewed his famous Chartreuse de 
Parme in flamboyant pages of eulogy in the Revwe 
Parisienne, to which Stendhal replied in a letter which 
may be fitly described as ‘“‘a great mystification’’ rather 
than his description of the Battle of Waterloo. For this 
celebrated battle is, like all Stendhal, debatable ground. 
As I have said, it is a matter of temperament. ‘ You 
say, sir,” Stendhal ends his letter of thanks to Balzac, 
that you do not know English; you have the bourgeois 
style of Walter Scott in the heavy prose of the editor 
of the Débats. Walter Scott’s prose is inelegant, and, 
above all, pretentious. One sets a dwarf who will not 
lose a line of his body. Your astonishing article, such as 
no writer ever yet received from another, I read, I dare 
now confess it, with shouts of laughter. Whenever I 
reached a somewhat strong eulogy, and I met one at every 
step, I saw the face of my friends reading it. 


Stendhal is a strange and unsatisfactory figure. Now 
his pages scintillate with wit and epigram ; then they are 
as heavy and indigestible as lead. Either he interests 
extraordinarily, or he is the biggest bore imaginable. I can 
recommend no more dreary reading than his enigmatic and 
dull correspondence. You are never sure if you are deal- 
ing with a man of the world or a trumpet-major. He is a 
cross between a man of letters and a dragoon, and with the 
instincts of an aristocrat, has the manners of the people. 
Sainte-Beuve writes of him : 

Beyle’s defect as a novelist lies in the fact that he 
reached this kind of composition by criticism, and after 
certain anterior and preconceived ideas; he has not 
received from Nature that large and fertile talent of story- 
telling in which, according to the course of events, the 
personages, a8 one has conceived them, enter with ease 
and then move; he forms his personages with two or three 
ideas that he believes to be just and, above all, p'quant, 
and that at every moment he is busy in recalling. They 
are not living beings, but ingeniously constructed auto- 
mata; nearly at every movement do we see the springs 
which the mechanic introduces, and touches from without. 


In his article on Beyle, Balzac states Za Chartreuse de 
Parme to be the masterpiece of the literature of ideas, and 
finds ‘‘ the sublime flashing through chapter after chapter.”’ 
The misfortune for Beyle, he laments, is that he can “‘ only 
hope to find readers clever enough to understand him 
among diplomats, ministers, observers, the most eminent 
persons of society, the most distinguished artists—in a 
word, among the twelve or fifteen hundred persons at the 
head of Europe.” After this astounding statement a 
select Stendhal Society naturally followed. Who would 
not be among Balzac’s twelve or fifteen hundred? Not to 
be among the privileged few is to be one of the mediocre 
majority. WhenI read Balzac’s analysis, I rather sym- 
pathised with Stendhal’s ungracious shouts of laughter. 
The hero, Fabrice, whom Balzac calls “that sublime 
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child,” is defined by Sainte-Beuve as “‘ ugly (in character), 
vulgar, and commonplace, of a flabby and mediocre wit, 
weak, libertine, cowardly, without delicacy or honour.” 
Sainte-Beuve is the wiser guide in this circumstance. 
Speaking of Balzac’s grandiose article, the prince of 
critics says maliciously: ‘‘M. de Balzac has simply 
spoken of Beyle the novelist as he would like to be 
spoken of himself.” This is delicious, and reconciles us, 
who do not profess to belong to the privileged twelve 
hundred, and who, all in admiring the wit, the occasional 
brilliancy, the very striking qualities of Stendhal at his 
best, take no shame to ourselves in yawning over his 
monstrosities of style, his tiresome obscurities, and his 
exasperating faults as a novelist. 

It is the correct thing to go into raptures over the 
splendid presentment of small Italian court life in the 
famous Chartreuse. I own I cannot take this world 
seriously. It is the inyention of Stendhal bored in his 
commercial and petty surroundings of Civita-Vecchia, 
where he was consul: a world of complex and surprising 
puppets, princes, duchesses, counts, marquesses, ministers, 
and archbishops, such as he found it refreshing to dream 
of when the miserable merchants around him drove him 
wild. I share the feeling of Sainte-Beuve after reading it ; 
I want to read some simpler tale, where the unities are 
preserved, where human nature is large and kindly and 
intelligible. Such persistent subtlety as Stendhal’s is 
worse than the unintermittent sun of the East. You yearn 
for shade and the ordinary complications of life attuned 
to the taste of the ‘“‘ mediocre majority.” 

A considerably more poignant book is Le Rouge et le 
Noir. This is a ruthless analysis of an odious little 
miscreant, Julien Sorel, who, educated beyond his con- 
dition, becomes a tutor in the house of his protector, 
a provincial mayor. The lad is passionate, ambitious, 
sensual, nervous, and heartless. He has every vice under 
the sun, and not a redeeming quality: his object is “to 
get on,” and thus he begins by seducing his protector’s 
wife. Mme. de Rénal is drawn with a touching and 
tender grace, in relief, by her fragility and delicate sen- 
sibility, with the implacable brutality of her infamous 
lover. He then seduces the daughter of a nobleman in 
Paris, another of his employers, and finally ends on the 
scaffold. In the sensational end Beyle pushes his idea 
too far, and the effectiveness of the analysis of such a vile 
nature as Julien’s is marred by the increasing monstrosity, 
which ceases even to be intelligent. 

What Stendhal has above and beyond all other 
qualities is originality. He writes like nobody else 
under the sun. He is himself in all things—rough, 
brilliant, obscure, tantalising, untutored, untrained, never 
cheap or commonplace, rising at times to heights of 
commanding genius, and at his dullest always remarkable, 


The Chartreuse de Parme is accepted as his masterpiece. 
This is certainly an extraordinary book. The early 
chapters are full of charming descriptions of Italian 
scenery; and very pleasing the development of Fabrice, 
who in first boyhood is a graceful and delicate figure—too 
young for blame or expectation. This vivid and com- 
plex Italian novel, written by a sympathetic foreigner, 
may be appropriately compared with another vivid and 
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complex Italian novel, likewise written by a sympathetic 
foreigner—George Meredith’s Vittoria. Both have the 
same defects, and something of the same qualities; but 
while the style of both writers is involved and trouble- 
some, and epigram is the salient feature in both, Mr. 
Meredith rises to heights of beauty in prose that Stendhal 
could never pretend to. On the other hand, Stendhal 
has a gift of evoking character, feature, and atmosphere 
far above the English novelist. The figures of Count 
Mosca, the Duchess of San Severino, and Prince Ernest 
of Parma are triumphs of art, not of nature, which is a 
very different thing. They are creations of fantasy, but 
colossal in their way. The complications of plot are 
astounding, and an excessive demand upon the reader’s 
interest is made in every chapter. It is not a breathless 
novel that you must read at a sitting, but it is a book 
that never permits the attention to wander. Everybody 
speaks brilliantly, more or less, in epigram. Nobody is 
natural. Hypocrisy is the dominant feature of society. 
The duchess is as noted for her sayings as Diana of the 
Crossways, only her sayings are never quite so dark in 
their glitter. You can read them running, and smile at 
ease. When introduced to the prince’s mistress, an 
avaricious countess, she says aside: ‘‘She received me as 
if she expected a tip from me”; and she dismisses a 
lover in a short note: ‘‘ Will you act for once like a man 
of wit? Imagine that you have never known me. I am, 
with a little contempt, your servant.” 

In all these scintillating and extravagant scenes 
Stendhal shows a spirit of comedy, of restless intrigue that 
should delight Mr. Meredith, so closely allied is this com- 
plicated art with his own. But the morsel that remains 
the most famous, and has been diversely qualified by “les 
Jeunes” as the greatest mystification of literature, and by 
the admirers of Stendhal, ‘‘as one of the finest things in 
literature’ (the privileged twelve hundred of Balzac) is 
the powerful description of the Battle of Waterloo. When 
we read it, we are inclined to ask ourselves, as Fabrice did 
afterwards, whether we were really at Waterloo or not? 
The battle is told in several chapters, too long for 
quotation in entirety. Here is a sample of Stendhal’s art: 

At that moment a ball broke agsinst a line of willows, 
striking on the bias, and Fabrice had the curious spectacle 
of all those little branches flying aside and others as if 
raised by a stroke of scythe. It was then two o'clock. 
Fabrice was already in the enchantment of this curious 
spectacle, when a troop of generals, followed by twenty 
hussars, galloped across an angle of the vast prairie, on 
the edge of which he had stopped: his horse neighed, 
reared once or twice, then tossed its head violently against 
the bridle-rein. ‘‘ Be it so,’’ said Fabrice. Left to itself, 
the horse bounded off to join the escort behind the 
geverals. Fabrice counted four bordered hats. A quarter 
of an hour later, from a few words of his neighbour, 
Fabrice understood that one of these generals was the 
celebrated Marshal Ney. His happiness was complete, 
though he could not guess which of the four generals was 
Ney. . . . The escort stopped to cross a large ditch full of 
yesterday’s rain : it was fringed with trees, and terminated 
on the left side of the prairie. Nearly all the hussars 
dismounted. The edge of the ditch was perpendicular 
and slippery, and the water was three or four feet below 
the prairie. Having by a dexterous manwuvre succeeded 








the first in crossing the ditch, one of the generals asked 
Fabrice how he had come by his horse; but the noise was 
too deafening for speech. The escort was galloping ahead, 
and Fabrice, dizzy, followed. ‘‘Stop,”’ cried a quarter- 
master. Fabrice perceived he was in a few steps of the 
generals, and precisely on the side they were inspecting 
through their field-glasses. Returning to the rank behind 
with the other hussars, he saw the biggest general address 
another, with an air of authority, almost scolding; he 
swore. ‘* Who is that general blowing up his neighbour?” 
he asked. ‘‘The Marshal.” Fabrice contemplated, lost 
in childish admiration, the famous Prince of Moskowa, 
the brave of braves.... He heard a dry cry near 
him: it was two hussars falling, struck by balls, and 
when he glanced at them they were already twenty 
steps behind the escort. What seemed to him horrible was 
a horse all in blood struggling on the ground with his feet 
entangled in his intestines. The escort was galloping, and 
he understood that it was the balls that sent the earth flying 
on all sides. However hard he looked where the balls 
came from, he only saw the white smoke of the battery at 
an enormous distance, and in the midst of the continuous 
and equal snoring of the cannon, he seemed to hear dis- 
charges much nearer: he could make nothing of it... . 
He looked toward the enemy’s lines of red figures stretched 
widely, and he was astonished that they appeared so small 
The long files of reginients and divisions seemed no higher 
than hedges. A line of red cavaliers trotted towards the 
lower path the escort had taken. The smoke prevented 
distinguishing anything on the advancing side : sometimes 
galloping wen detached themselves from this white smoke. 
. » » They crossed a tiny meadow, they flew, the balls 
came afresh, the marshal rode towards a cavalry division. 
The escort rode between the dead and the wounded; but 
this spectacle no longer made such an impression on Fabrice. 
. . » Suddenly the quartermaster shouted: ‘‘ Don’t you 
see the Emperor?” At once the escort cried: ‘ Vive 
!’Empereur!” Our hero stared with all his might, but he 
only saw generals galloping followed by their escort. The 
long manes of their helmets prevented him from distinguish- 
ing their faces. . . . It was some time since Fabrice had 
seen nothing but the earth flying in black crumbs under 
the action of the balls. They were behind aregiment of cuiras- 
seurs; he distinctly heard the grape-shot strike the cuiras- 
seurs, and he saw several men fall. The sun was low, and he 
was lying down when the escort, leaving a hollow path, 
went up a little slope of three or four feet to ploughed 
ground. He heard a singular sound near him ; he turned : 
four men had fallen with their horses ; the general himself 
was overthrown, but he got up again, all covered with 
blood. Fabrice stared at the hussars on the ground: three 
were still twisting convulsively; the fourth cried, ‘‘ Drag 
me from under.” The quartermaster and two or three 
men had dismounted to assist the general, who, leaning on 
his aide-de-camp, strove to walk. He tried to get away 
from his horse, struggling on the ground and kicking 
furiously, 

The description runs on in this dexterous mingling 
of vague and precise detail, which, in its seemingly 
straggling method, is, in reality, consummate art. It 
reads like a terrible unending nightmare, such as the 
remembrance of a great battle would probably present 
to a mind fresh from such scenes, illuminated by broken 
speech heard above the hissing balls and roaring cannon, 
with action swift, automatic, and brutal. The battle 


rolls through thirty-five of the most curious pages in 
H. L. 


modern French literature. 
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A Younger Reputation. 
Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. 


Miss Fowter has published several volumes, but she 
owes her reputation to one book alone. It has been said 
in dispraise of the present era that young authors are in 
the habit of leaping 
to fame upon a sin- 
gle work. But young 
authors have been 
doing this for quite 
a long time. Scott 
did it ; Byron did it ; 
Dickens did it ; Char- 
lotte Bronté did it; 
and, indeed, when 
you come to consider 
the matter, the num- 
ber of writers who 
construct their re- 
nown by slow degrees 
is, and must be, ex- 
tremely small. There- 
fore, when Miss 
Fowler thought fit 
to make a name all at once by her novel Concerning Isabel 
Carnaby she was merely following a hallowed custom. 
Previous to the publication of the novel its author had 
been known to the buyer of books as a versifier. Of her 
verses not much need be said. They are fluent and clever, 
and a certain witty philosophy runs through them ; but 
there is an undoubted tendency on the part of the rhyme 
to dominate the sense. This is especially true of the frag- 
ments which, after the manner of Kipling, Miss Fowler 
has composed for the chapter headings of her novel, 
though we are ready to admit that some of these 
latter are wonderfully concise, neat, and apposite. They 
have form. And form, curiously enough, is just what 
the novel itself lacks. If it possessed that quality it 
would be more than a promise—it would be an achieve- 
ment. As things stand, we must regard it as a pro- 
mise. So viewed, it deserves generous praise. There 
is a flavour of individuality about it which is as charm- 
ing as it is rare. ‘The “people called Methodists” 
have, perhaps, never before been treated in fiction with 
such humour and such sympathetic comprehension as 
Miss Fowler displays. Evidently she knows them in- 
timately. She has discerned their ideals, and set them 
forth almost with enthusiasm; at the same time their 
foibles have not escaped the causticity of her wit. It is 
the illustration of these foibles which originates the most 
humorous parts of the book. Readers will not soon 
forget the theology and morals of Martha, the minister’s 
servant. Nevertheless, it would be unjust to Miss Fowler 
to imply that the interest of the tale depends chiefly upon 
such passages as those we have in mind. She has one 
shining virtue—which in a certain respect resembles charity 
—and that virtue is constant, unfailing readableness. You 
may find a thousand faults in Jsabel Carnaby, but you will 
read it. An adequate definition of “ readableness”’ has 
yet to be made. For ourselves, we think it springs from 
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an author’s personality. At any rate, it is a mysterious 
something which fills you with an eagerness, when you 
have got to the end of one sentence, to begin the next 
without even infinitesimal delay. We do not believe that 
it is essentially connected with any sort of wit or humour; 
for Miss Fowler is not always witty, but she is always 
readable. 

She .is always readable—and therefore she may do as 
she likes, defying the rules of technique and the laws of 
probability. Yet, though we very readily condone, we 
cannot blind ourselves to the shortcomings of Jsabel 
Carnaby, and the more discriminating of Miss Fowler’s 
admirers will certainly expect something better next time. 
The construction of the book is faulty. Stripped of 
decorations, the tale is merely that of a lovers’ quarrel, 
and a most ordinary lovers’ quarrel to boot. There is 
nothing in the sequel to justify the expectations raised by 
the very elaborate description of Paul’s early environment. 
The prologue is quite unnecessary ; if used, it should have 
been the epilogue. The incident of Isabel’s authorship of 
“Shams and Shadows” entirely fails to convince. The 
management of Paul’s windfall of thirty thousand pounds 
is naif to a degree. Further, and more important, Miss 
Fowler allows her good qualities rankly to luxuriate into 
bad ones. Exulting in her skill in dialogue, she is for ever 
writing dialogue (clever dialogue) which has no bearing 
whatever either upon character or the progress of the plot. 
The first conversation between Paul and Isabel is an 
example of this; there are many others. Lastly, her love 
of the ridiculous sometimes leads her into the grotesque 
and the farcicai. Several of Martha’s narrations would do 
very well in a book of which the sole aim was laughter ; 
but in a work of art professedly serious in intention they 
are inept, for the simple reason that they are obviously 
impossible, 

Miss Fowler’s crowning grace we have saved till the 
last, and we must state it in a word. Her power of 
characterisation: is genuinely remarkable. She has a 
singular insight into human nature, and she makes her 
people live. They are not puppets; they exist of them- 
selves, even the least of them. 


He, She, and the Library List. 


‘Ty a common liking for books,” says a modern essayist, 
‘‘may be found the sure basis of happiness in married 
life” —a dogma to which we can give no more than a 
partial assent. ‘A common liking for books”—that, 
indeed, is desirable. It were an ill-made match which 
yoked a book-lover with a bride who regarded books as 
no more than pieces of furniture. But if by his phrase 
our essayist postulates a liking for the same books, we beg 
leave to differ from him. The fact is one, it may seem, 
not widely understood, but none the less a fact it is, that 
the tastes of the sexes differ in this matter as in others: 
that there are men’s books and women’s books, and that 
the writer who most delights his women readers must be 
content with a lower place in the estimation of the men. 
The difference comes out most plainly in the case of 
fiction. Certain novels, no doubt, in the language of the 
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Latin Grammar, “common are to either sex ”’—are read, 
that is, by women and men with a pleasure not unequal, 
yet based, probably, on the most dissimilar of reasons. 
But the dearest friends, the warmest favourites, of one sex 
will never be those of the other. There is no lack of 
instances to our hand. Mr. Kipling and Mr. Conan Doyle 
are two authors who have not much in common, yet they 
share this distinction—they both are men’s writers. 
(And at this point how many a woman, if she condescends 
to read these words, will ery ‘‘ What rubbish! Why, 
I simply adore Kipling!” and will quite fail to see 
that her choice of a verb has flatly contradicted 
her assertion. Unmoved by this outburst, we resume.) 
Mr. Kipling, be it repeated with increased emphasis, 
is a man’s writer. Here and there you may find a 
woman who appreciates his work aright—in which case 
she does not protest that she ‘“‘adores” him. But we are 
generalising, and so perforce speaking of the mass. And 
there are numbers of men who spend but little time on 
literature, and even less in talking about it —hard-headed 
business men, whose leisure is but scanty. Seldom do they 
trouble to look at a novel; of the latest-risen star in the 
literary firmament they have never heard, often a hurried 
glance at the newspaper makes up the sum of their daily 
reading. But they buy every word that Mr. Kipling 
writes ; they do not gush about his work—they are even 
averse from speaking of it, for it moves them in a way 
about which to argue were hard on profanity. With si'ent 
gratitude they buy his books, and read them over and over 
again. 

On the other side we may adduce another pair of 
names—those of Mr. Anthony Hope and Mr Merriman. 
To apply the same test, men will read their books once, 
women will recur to them repeatedly, and each time with 
unfeigned delight. Effeminate they ure not, in any 
reproachful sense of that word, only—only they do not 
stir in most men that glow of enthusiasm with which 
women regard them. One might bring forward other 
examples, but perhaps the point need not be laboured 
farther. Men’s writers there are, and women's writers 
there are, and so they will remain to the end of the 
chapter. 

But to go further. To differentiate the two classes, to 
show what are the essential qualities which appeal tu 
the two sexes—that is to pursue an inquiry more danger- 
ous and difficult. Perhaps it may be hinted that man 
takes his novel as a stimulant, woman as a sedative. Man 
looks for action, for power, for something which shall grip 
his imagination and take him out of himself. Woman 
prefers a tale which she can read or lay aside as she 
pleases, equably written, and with plenty of love-making 
in it. For humour she cares little; from any suggestion of 
satire she shrinks. She relishes minute analysis of char- 
acter and motive, she loves clever dialogue, and cares not 
a jot whether it furthers the real progress of the story. 
With the story, on the other hand, man is mainly con- 
cerned, and the character-studies, the descriptions of 
scenery, and the irrelevant chatter he incontinently skips. 
But the subject, we repeat, is difficult ; and perhaps it were 
wise not to pursue it. What are the exact differences 
between the tastes masculine and feminine is fair matter 
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for debate. But that such differences exist is, we think, 
beyond contention. 

It behoves, then, wedded couples to recognise the fact, 
So shall Angelina be theless grieved when Edwin impatiently 
flings down his novel, inquiring why she orders such 
“drivel” from the library. So shall Edwin be permitted 
to read his novel of adventure without being suspected of 
sharing its villain’s bloodthirsty tastes. But to the 
budding novelist will come the question—to which sex 
shall he address himself, since he cannot hope to win an 
equal popularity with both ? Probably the choice lies out- 
side his power. If it be not so, we would say loudly: “Follow 
your own bent ; write your best; care not whether you please 
the one sex or the other.” But were he an especial friend, 
low in his ear we would add: ‘Find out what the 
women like and write it as fast as you can; so shall your 
purse be heavy. For, in nine cases out of ten, she, not 
he, draws up the list for the circulating library,” 


The Contributors’ Playground. 


The Comma Bacillus. 


Tiere are two many commas in the world and they annoy 
me horribly. ‘To-day I have been stumbling over this 
sentence which occurs in a newspaper—ladies’—sixpence, 
Men, who act thus, with, or without premeditation, must, 
undoubtedly, take the consequences of their folly. Now 
to read a sentence so printed hurts; it is like riding a 
bicycle over a wood pavement that is going to be repaired 
to-morrow. What is the use of commas? At the best 
they only fog the meaning; at the worst they ruin it by 
misplacement. The Greeks never worried themselves 
about commas but just went straight on without any stops 
at all; and they wrote some fairly good stuff. The 
original edition of Genesis appeared without stops or even 
vowels. And I don’t suppose that any subsequent work 
provided with commas at all angles has run into so many 
editions. Even to-day legal documents do not descend 
to punctuation because punctuation is vexation and litiga- 
tion and ruination. But what worries me most is the 
spread of inverted commas. (I know that only two of them 
are inverted.) If I write that there is a tide in the affairs 
of men or a divinity that shapes our ends the printer 
promptly ropes in the remark with quotes. He thinks I 
am trying todo Shakespeare out of his royalty. I did hope 
when the AcapEemy put on immortality this autumn that it 
would shake off its inverted commas as Dr. Kenealy said 
like dewdrops from the lion’s mane. But the other day in 
reviewing an excellent book I said that Captain Kettle had 
bucked up against some rare toughs in his time. The 
printer roped me in. He thought I didn’t mean what I 
said. ButIdid. Asa mere matter of expense think what 
a paper pays for inverted commas ! 

It may be argued that you cannot tell dialogue from 
description without them. That is nonsense if we assume 
that the dialogue is really dialogue. I noticed this par- 
ticularly the other night when I was taking my regular 
dose of Tristram Shandy in bed. My edition is cheap but 
eminently peaceful soporific and satisfactory. And on con- 
sideration I found that the pages looked so comfortable 
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because they contained no inverted commas at all. I 
believe that is one of the reasons why I like reading the 
Bible. You have no idea how these unnecessary mon- 
strosities spoil a page until you have looked thoughtfully 
at a page which lacks them. 

P.8.—The printer might try to set this up without 
commas. It will read quite as clearly and sensibly without 
them. C. Ri, 


Vinegar Yard. 


Just now, when the eyes of thousands are turned to 
Drury Lane, it may not be superfluous to mention a 
change which will shortly be made under the walls of 
the old theatre. Vinegar-yard, hitherto a tnoroughfare, 
is to be converted into a cul-de-sac, and covered over, in 
order that it may form a shelter for playgoers. You cannot 
do such things in London without stirring up memories, 
The name Vinegar-yard has haunted this spot since the 
early years of the seventeenth century. Peter Cun- 
ningham quotes the burial register of one “ blind John 
out of Vinagre-yard.” ‘This blind John died in 1624. The 
Yard was the centre of the old club-land. Near it were 
Will’s and Button’s; and hard by, at the ‘ Crown,” the 
Eccentric Club held its meetings for a time. Vinegar- 
yard was a name in that day. Through it Charles Lamb 
probably toddled in a childish fever when he went to his 
‘‘ first play’ with those orders which his ‘‘ godfather I.” 
—the oracular oilman of Featherstone-buildings—had so 
kindly sent. He entered the theatre by the door in Cross- 
court to which Vinegar-yard leads. In Vinegar-yard Mrs. 
Abingdon, the great personator of Lady Teazle, was 
born. Here the earliest Punch dinners were held in the 
roaring forties; and at this period the yard was famous 
for its tavern, ‘The Whistling Oyster.” This house 
had obtained its curious name in 1825, when its pro- 
prietor, a Mr. Pearkes, summoned all the town to see 
and hear an oyster which according to respectable authori- 
ties did produce, with its shell, a kind of whistling sound, 
The first volumes of Punch contain many references to, and 
at least one drawing of, this eccentric bivalve. Douglas 
Jerrold said that the oyster must have been crossed in 
love, and that it whistled to show it didn’t care. Thackeray 
had a story that he was once in the shop when an American 
came to see the performing oyster, which was kept in a 
separate tub with all the brine and bran it needed. The 
stranger pronounced it nought: he ‘knew an oyster in 
Massachusetts which whistled ‘Yankee Doodle,’ and 
followed its owner about like a dog.” Such are the 
associations of this old, cold, much meddled-with little 
“ yard,” Joun 0’ Lonpon. 








San Miniato (Florence). 


THERE Sleep and Silence are for ever wed ; 
And, in the endless gloom 
Of cold light coldly shed, 
The Angel of the Dead 
With folded hands sits on a tomb, 
Uncomforted. 


From ‘‘ Verses” by Maud Holland, 
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Three German Novelists. 
Ebers. 


Taree German novelists of distinction answered the roll- 
call of death in 1898—Georg Ebers, Theodor Fontane, and 
Conrad Ferdinand Meyer. It would be a heavy loss in 
any country, but in Germany it seems to mean that the 
field is vacated at last for the younger men in a hurry. 

Ebers (of whom we gave some account in the AcapEMY 
at the time of his death) was born in Berlin in 
1837, and went furthest abroad to gather his literary 
material. He was more of an Egyptologist than a 
novelist, and the ordinary reader may be doubtful 
whether the combination was always a happy one. 
When the instruction is the bread, and the story is 
the meat, the sandwich is apt to be dry. At the 
same time, a hungry man does ill to quarrel with 
his food, and when Ebers began to write, the German 
reading world was hungry. Spielhagen, Heyse, and 
Freytag were still in charge of the commissariat, but 
Heyse’s and Spielhagen’s books are often not food for 
the ‘‘ young person,” and Freytag was always a parsi- 
monjous steward, The Kgyptian Princess of 1863 was 
accordingly a welcome dole, and ‘‘ Ebers’ new book” has 
for thirty-five years been the first and favourite demand 
of the anxious parent in the bookshops. It was not 
always forthcoming, though the list of his productions 
is long, for studies so careful and descriptions so accu- 
rate are not to be supplied on a perpetual twelve 
months’ contract. The writer’s pulse was slow, and his 
temperament was of a Northern cast. The scholars applaud 
his “local colour” effects, and even a layman can admire 
them; but the desert is flat, and water is scarce, and the 
hermits are apt to go unwashed. It might be said of Ebers’ 
Egyptians that their heads are en profile and their eyes en 
face. We read his books from cover to cover, and the story 
is still untold. 

Fontane was eighteen years older than Ebers, but 
his reputation as a novelist came very much later 
in life. He visited England in his youth and brought 
back a collection of English and Scottish ballads, 
which he rendered admirably in a German dress. He 
went through the Franco-Prussian campaign as corre- 
spondent for a Berlin newspaper, and, having had the good 
fortune to be captured by franc-tireurs, his letters from the 
seat of war have an almost historical value. . It was in this 
period, no doubt, that he learned the Bismarck cult, and 
his wish tosee what became of the great Chancellor was 
fulfilled, for Bismarck died on July 30, and Fontane on 
September 21. At another time he wandered through the 
Mark of Brandenburg — the tranquil valley, with 
its absence of surprises, in the midst of which 
Berlin has grown, and his volume of Wanderungen is 
a permanent treasure of shrewd and delicate observation. 
It was not till nearly his sixtieth year that he finally 
settled in Berlin, and turned his attention to romance. It 
was a quiet and a natural transition, and his stories, like his 
adventures, took life not at the flood, but in an 
‘‘episodal chance.” There is a touch of Bourget in 
his work—if Bourget’s ladies had been dressed in flan- 
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nelette; and Fontane could describe the details of 
this plain toilette with all the Parisian’s refinement. 
But we doubt if the French master has depicted 
anything so purely white as the water-lily growing in the 
mud, whom Fontane has entitled Stine. But, above all, 
Theodor Fontane was a true child of Berlin, with all the 
Berliner’s sense of humour. He disbelieved in perfection, 
and ‘thanked God for the sins of others.” In his 
Reminiscences of My Childhood he poked a little innocent 
fun at his mother’s imaginary fine relations, and related 
the ‘amiable absurdities” of his father without any 
malice prepense. He looked for impressions rather than 
sought for expressions, and certain phases of life have 
never been better delineated. The von Poggenpuhls, for 
instance, who supported existence on three oil-paintings of 
heroic ancestors, are a type which lingers in the memory. 

Less fortunate than Fontane, the third great novelist 
who died this year did not enjoy life till the end. Since 
1891, when his last bock was published, Ferdinand Meyer 
had suffered from a gradual softening of the brain, and 
his death last November, at the age of seventy-three, was 
somewhat in the nature of a release. German Switzerland 
has given three distinguished men to the art and literature 
of the empire—Gottfried Keller and Ferdinand Meyer, the 
novelists, and Arnold Bicklin, the celebrated painter, and 
sole survivor of the trio. Born of poor parents, and 
a native of Ziirich, Meyer’s bent was to the great of 
this world. Emperors, kings, popes, and cardinals 
are the figures which make their bow in his pages. 
But the great of the earth are unapproachable, and 
something of their natural inaccessibility has communi- 
cated itself to the heroes of his books. It is their 
outward symbols, not their inward grace, which con- 
vinces us. His dramatic power—the tension which he 
inspires—is one of his finest qualities. His women, for 
instance, are not women, but capable creatures of action. 
He tells us of their fascination and beauty, and the effect 
proves the causation, till we come to believe in the nar- 
rator with the faith which moves mountains. It is the 
strength of Thomas a Becket, not the loves of Henry and 
Rosamund, which attracts us in Zhe Saint. It is the 
energy of the crime in The Avengeress—not the jealousy 
which led to it—which makes its interest. Ferdinand 
Meyer’s public is not likely to dwindle, though he is too 
epic and, perhaps, too artistic to be ever really popular. 
His special public is the wise minority who care for the 
drama of history. 








Paris Letter. 


(From our French Correspondent.) 


Tue election of M. Henri Lavedan to an Academy 
fauteuil may be said to modernise the fossilised Immortals 
with a vengeance. Could their implacable enemy, Daudet, 
but have lived to hear the momentous tale! What! The 
author of Nouveau Jeu, himself the very newest game out, 
beneath the cupola of classical respectability! Not that 
Gallic wit is utterly unrepresented. The late Meilhac 
adequately interpreted the follies and caprices of the 
petite Parisienne, though his Bobettes and Paul Costards 
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were not quite so startling as those of this newer type of 
cynical bhoulevardier. M. Ludovic Halévy, in a French 
M. Lavedan cannot pretend to emulate, with the dear 
old-fashioned delicacy, subtle wit, suggestiveness and 
grace that we are lamenting on this side of the Channel 
as well as on the other, gave us his version of those airy 
latitudes understood as the theatrical and galant worlds in 
his delightful Monsieur et Madame Cardinal; and his wit 
was like the foam of the champagne cup—light, unseizable, 
suggestive rather than provocative of laughter, with all 
the fragrance, the charm, the distinction of breeding. 
These things, alas! lie behind us more and more per- 
manently. ‘Les Jeunes” take pride in proving them- 
selves either pretentiously dull or ostentatiously vulgar. 
M. Lavedan’s father was a distinguished writer of the 
past generation, a man of serious reputation in Empire 
The new Immortal belongs to the Zeole Rosse, a 


days. 
Rosse 


new word to define an old-fashioned state of sin. 
means something worse than fast—something less offensive 
than gross. Vaul Hervieu has defined it as the feminine 
of mufle—that is, more perverse, more witty and wicked, 
but considerably less brutal. But there is not a pin to 
choose between the superlative hideousness of the female 
rosse or the male mufle, beyond the fact that the one makes 
you frown and the other makes you laugh. 

Another bright star of this particular modern French 
school is M. Maurice Donnay, who was in the recent 
running for the empty arm-chair. In France you may 
begin anywhere and end anywhere, and there is nothing 
to prevent a journalist any more than a workman from 
arriving at the post of President of the Republic. Picquart 
himself may be President a year hence, unless the land 
should in reaction elect Dreyfus as Emperor. Should the 
Cour de Cassation pronounce him innocent, one hardly 
sees how France can offer him a lesser reparation. Re- 
membering these accidented vicissitudes of fortune, it is 
fitting that a successful dramatist should have started as 
a music-hall singer, and won his first laurels at the famous 
Chat Noir. One day, as Rodolphe Salis, the tutelary 
genius of this defunct glory of Montmartre, was lunching, 
surrounded by his singing slaves, a youth, in fear and 
trembling, begged to know if his verses sent for inspection 
had made a favourable impression. He was ordered to 
repeat them, and, pale with anguish and anxiety, recited 
‘Les Vieux Messieurs.” The author of these extremely 
lestes and modern verses was M. Maurice Donnay, a 
brilliant engineer, who was profitably encouraged to for- 
sake the sciences of the Central School for the precarious 
honours of the hill of Bohemia. One of the things that 
made him famous in that riotous set was the discovery of 
a source of voluptuousness that does not exist, according 
to the most learned M. Donnay, in England, and for a 
time Paris rang with the lines : 


Je songe en remerciant Dieu, 
Qu’ils n’en ont pas en Angleterre ! 


The popular songs of Paris, to the delight of the 
boulevardiers, frequently insist on all the good things 
nature has reserved for the sons of Gaul, to the detriment 
of perfidious Albion, and a fresh attraction is added to the 
Frenchwoman the instant some wise and knowing youth 
in catching verse informs Paris that her like is not to be 
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found in England. Now, if it were Germany or Jamaica 
or the United States, it would not carry with it half the 
weight or satisfaction. The thing for the gallant French- 
man to do who wishes to catch the public ear, is to fling a 
stone, above all a particularly big one, at the English- 
woman, and whether on the heights of Montmartre or 
along the pavements from the Madeleine to the Porte St. 
Martin, or down the Boul’ Mich’, it is sure to be 
equally efficacious. Thus M. Donnay accomplished his 
first step in the perilous path of glory, along which he 
now treads so accomplished a measure. 

In a lyrical article in a recent Figaro on the Pope’s ode to 
be sung at Reims, Gabriele D’Annunzio gave a quick and 
charming description of Florence, done in his vivid, dreamy, 
and artistic manner : 


We ascended the suave hillside, where the nurse of that 
hero, Michael Angelo, was born. From time to time we 
encountered along the way stonecutters coming from the 
quarries, where they patiently bestowed an exact form upon 
the rough blueish rocks, and thus prepared the beauty of 
human edifices. At a turning we discovered crepuscular 
Florence all veiled, quite grey, like a town buried in its 
ashes still warm and flashing with innumerable rays. She 
was silent, nourishing her ancient rancours beneath an 
ignited heaven, in which the crescent burnt with a yellow 
and fugitive flame, like a handfal of sulphur in a brazier. 


M. Lavisse, like M. Lemiitre, is thundering brilliantly 
for the enlargement of college life in France, for less of 
the dead languages and more of actual virile formation of 
character. The matter of teaching is not the most impor- 
tant thing, he wisely urges, for even with living languages 
you may produce corpses. Lift boys up to life itself; do 
not crush or dispirit them under a mass of futile learn- 
ing. Make men, and not machines, of the bulk. The 
savants will always make themselves. 


H. 1. 


Things Seen. 


Heroism. 


Ir was one in the morning; the street was dark and empty. 
From a gap in the triangular block of buildings came a 
sudden light, and a fork of flame ran up from basement to 
eaves. 

I pelted round the block. Half way round a man stood 
in a doorway: 

“‘There’s a fire,” I panted. 

“Thought I smelt something,” said the man, coming 
after me. 

On the other side was a policeman. He had just burst 
in the front door and stood inside a fried-fish shop. A 
flaring gas-bracket had set the low ceiling ablaze. 

“ Anyone upstairs?’ I said. The policeman made for 
the staircase, and I followed him. The room I reached 
was in darkness. Groping, I found a bed. Snatching up 
bedclothes and all, I tossed them over one shoulder, while 
with my free hand I seized such valuables as I could 


rescue. The crackling of flames warned me to hurry. 


‘No one in the house,” said the policeman, as we 
hurried down the stairs. 
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Outside was a fire-engine, and firemen getting calmly to 
work with the nozzle of a hose. The driver, with reins 
taut, was looking at the stars. Another engine dashed up, 
snorted a few remarks, and left. In five minutes the fire 
was over, and the gathered crowd began to melt away. 

‘* Now then,” said my friend the policeman, with some 
suspicion in his voice, “hadn’t you better take that 
mattress back; and that chiny dog, too?” 


Escape. 


Bitty stood on the wide stone steps leading up to the 
Hall door, and listened. From far away down the road 
came what Billy called “‘a many coloured sound” — the 
cry of hounds and the shouting of men. He sniffed at the 
good, keen air, laden with the pungent smell of decaying 
beech leaves, straining his eyes to find, in the gathering 
greyness of the November afternoon, some redcoats among 
the leafless trees at the end of the drive. A hurried pat- 
tering over the dead leaves in the shrubbery, and a big 
dog-fox stood at the foot of the steps, his eyes red and full 
of fear, his tongue lolling out of his mouth, while his 
breath came in thick gasps that made little blue clouds 
like the fog round the boles of the beeches. 

Billy looked down at the fox, and the fox looked up at 
Billy. What the fox thought I cannot tell you, but into 
the child’s mind flashed the remembrance of Cruikshank’s 
delightful drawing of the “ youngest son” riding on the 





fox’s brush, and Billy, though he was a keen sportsman, 
wanted that fox to get clean away. The noise grew nearer, 
and the old fox trembled. ‘ Quick!” cried Billy. ‘They 
are coming. Go round by the stable-yard, and there are 
cottages and gardens—they may lose the scent—quick !”’ 
The fox galloped across the wide lawn, with his 
brush straight out like the one in the picture. Billy 
ran down the steps and stood in the drive to watch 
him out of sight. The noise grew louder and louder, the 
noise was there! But the little boy stood his ground only 
to be surrounded by a piebald sea of clumour, as the 
hounds surged round him, and the whole hunt thronged 
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into the drive. Billy was not afraid, for he knew all the 
vld hounds, and the “noble master” was a friend of his. 

‘“’Ave you seen the fox, Master Lilly ?”’ demanded the 
first whip. 

But billy did not hear, for the noise and shouting 
increased as the pack tore round the house, across the 
flower-beds and the big lawn. The master and the first 
whip rode by the drive into the stable-yard, but the hunt, 
having considerable respect for people’s gardens, swept 
into the road again. 

More shouting, more trampling and yelping, then a 
sound of many voices in question and dispute, and 
presently silence, in which Billy heard the beating of his 
own heart. 

Half an hour afterwards a little boy swinging on the 
drive gate saw the hounds and the two whips trotting 
leisurely home. 

‘* Did you kill? ”’ he shouted. 

‘*No, young Master; we lost ’im.” 

‘* He had a brush,” murmured the little boy to himself, 
‘but I’m glad he took my advice,” 


The Mother. 


AN impressive carriage, with men in new black liveries, 
was stationed at the cemetery gate. The slight figure 
which had stepped from it was weighted with a widow’s 
heavy mourning, and the girl who wore it had been 
standing now for half-an-hour staring stupidly at the 
flowers heaped high upon a tiny grave. As she turned, 
still stupidly, to walk dazedly down the path toward the 
gate, someone pushed with a deliberate violence against 
her and she stopped, confronted by a woman with a 
shrivelled baby in her arms. 

‘It’s not your only one?” the girl asked suddenly and 
simply. 

‘*Crikey—no!” shrilled the woman harshly. ‘It’s 
only the larst of ten, and God send it is the larst, if God 
’as anything to do with kids.” 

Momentarily the girl recoiled, and then—‘‘It’s very 
dirty,” she said quietly ; ‘‘ but still I think I should like to 
kiss it.” 

And as she did so, almost with a sense of shame, a pang 
past pity, she placed a sovereign in the mother’s expectant 
palm. 


Memoirs of the Moment. 


Ar the time of the Jubilee, Mr. Justice Hawkins 
seriously thought of retiring; and, it was understood, 
would have done so, had his name been down for a peer- 
age in the Honours’ List of that occasion. Possibly Sir 
Henry’s name maybe found on the New Year list, and 
nobody will grudge “the last of the (legal) Barons,” as 
he was often called, a place in the peerage as the first 
Baron Hawkins—and the last too, for that matter, he 
having no son. Sir Henry, whose reputation is so good as 
not to be shattered by even the feeble jokes fathered 
upon him since his retirement, will take a formal leave of 
the profession in the Lord Chief Justice’s Court as soon as 
the holidays are done. 
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Sir Henry Hawks has presented to Cardinal Vaughan 
£3,000 towards the new cathedral at Westminster, the 
roofing in of which is to be completed before next Christmas. 








Tuere is no intrusion, I believe, in “ plucking the 
mask” from the face of the author of the unsigned 
Fortnightly article on Lord Rosebery as the Disraeli of the 
Liberal party, the ‘‘ hit” among the magazine articles of the 
first month of the new year. He is Mr. J. Louis Garvin, 
of the editorial staff of the Newcastle Daily Chronicle, and 
a firm and fit disciple of that paper’s proprietor, Mr. 
Joseph Cowen. Mr. Garvin has been a frequent contri- 
butor of articles—signed and unsigned—to the Jort- 
nightly, including one in the December number on Parnell— 
something much more than a mere criticism or analysis 
of the “ Life” by Mr. Barry O’Brien. Mr. Garvin’s 
article, signed “ J. L. G.,” on Miss Ada Smith, a young 
poetess of the North Country, which appeared in these 
pages the other week, has, by the way, brought him an 
offer from a publisher to compile a volume of her verse, 
if enough to fill one exists among the papers found in her 
portfolios after her untimely death. 





Tne announcement of the engagement of the eldest son 
of Lord Peel with the Hon. Ella Williamson, daughter of 
Lord Ashton, conceals as well as discloses a romance. 
The lady is she with whom Sir Robert Peel once believed 
he had contracted an engagement, the announcement of 
which was made in the papers, and contradicted by Lord 
Ashton. Sir Robert has since led another lady to the 
altar, so that the most punctilious observer of etiquette 
would agree that the field was left quite as free to his 
cousin as to any other suitor. The situation, however, 
has points which make it quite a novelist’s. 








Sm Witiram Broapsent has entered the ranks of the 
literary critics, and does not know it. Yet his emphatic 
statement the other day at Marlborough House, that con- 
sumption is not an hereditary disease, but a contagious 
one only, really closes “The Open Question.” 


Tue Small Holdings movement is now spreading through 
South Lincolnshire, where some two thousand allotments, 
of from two to four acres each, have been made by Lord 
Carrington and others in the Spalding district. Of real 
reforms, as against nominal and sentimental ones, this 
is one of the chief; and the credit of having invented it 
ought to be given where it is due—to the Young England 
Party, which in domestic legislation (nearly the only 
legislation that really affects the happiness of a single 
human being) has achieved so much and been praised for 
so little. It is now nearly sixty years since the present 
Duke of Rutland, then Lord John Manners, convinced 
of the need of garden allotments for labourers, persuaded 
his father, the then Duke, to grant them on his Lincoln- 
shire and Leicestershire estates—an example it has taken 
some landlords more than half a century to follow. On 
the Belvoir property alone there were soon to be counted 
seven hundred tenants, each with his own little lot of land 
to cultivate. Moreover, Lord John made public his plea 
to landlords at a meeting held in 1842 at Bingley, the 
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Bingley of Mr. Ferrand, a politician too soon forgotten— 
a meeting famous as witnessing the platform-birth of Young 
Englandism. 


Av a time when County Councils have the praise of being 
actively philanthropic in their dealings about open spaces 
and dwellings for artisans, it is bare justice to recall the 
forgotten fact that in the early forties the present vener- 
able Duke of Rutland introduced to Parliament proposals 
then rejected with a smile but now carried out by others 
with applause. He showed that there were in the three 
kingdoms many millions of cultivatable acres in a state of 
waste. He therefore proposed that of the then unappro- 
priated land one-twentieth in every parish should be placed 
in the hands of trustees for the benefit and use of the poor. 
Five acres of the land so obtained he proposed to devote to 
a playground, and another five to a drying-ground. The 
outlay on the allotments was to be decided each year by 
the ratepayers. Disraeli once said that a Lord John Cade 
often succeeded where a Jack Cade would be hanged; but 
even Lord John Manners failed in this to enlighten the law- 
makers of that day. Nor did he carry his proposal for the 
increase of national holidays which, made by another, was 
to win favour in later years. The Duke of Rutland has 
just entered on his eighty-first year, and to recall these 
early dreams of his is the best way of offering to one of 
the most unselfish of politicians the heartiest of birthday 
congratulations. 


Tne Hon. Charles Russell has finally decided not to 
accept the invitation to stand for Derry as the successor of 
Mr. Vesey Knox in its representation in Parliament. His 
refusal has relation to private reasons only, the practice of 
a successful solicitor being a harder taskmaster than is a 
successful practice at the Bar. The seat, as seats go, is 
said to be a safe one, for party feeling in Derry runs so 
high that every man is canvassed and counted in advance, 
and the result of an election can be predicted with an 
accuracy that rarely fails. At present the party prophets 
say that a majority of about one hundred will be that of 
any good candidate among Liberal Home Rulers. 








Rumours have been rife about the America Cup and 
the conditions under which Sir Thomas Lipton will 
attempt to win it. One reporter, I see, says that the 
yacht Shamrock will be built largely of glass! As a 
matter of fact, it will be built of aluminium. The model 
has been made and approved; and the Earl of Dunraven 
will (or will not?) be glad to hear that Ireland is already 
beginning to think of the Cup as hers. 


—_—_—- 





Tue Prince of Wales is not very familiarly known in 
the capacity of a church-restorer. But the Sandringham 
estate, when he bought it, had upon it only one church in 
anything like good repair—the church which stands within 
the Park gates and which the pious hands of the Princess 
have done so much to adorn. One by one the little group 
of other village churches have been restored, last of all 
that at Shernbourne, which the Prince and the Princess, 
together with the Duke and Duchess of York, attended, at 
the re-opening service, the other day. Trom first to last 
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the T'r:nce has spent over £5,000 on the improvement of 
the churches on his Norfolk estate. 


. A wrrrer in the Daily Chronicle has a certain un- 
conscious happiness of diction in writing of the engage- 
ment of a lady known by some of her English friends as 
“Lucifer”: ‘ Mademoiselle Lucie Faure,” he says, “ the 
only daughter of the President of the French Republic, is 
about to make a match which is solid rather than brilliant, 
her engagement being announced to M. George Chiris, a 
son of a member of the Senate.” 


Drama. 


The Pantomime Craze. 


Tuav the craze for Christmas pantomime is at least as old 
as Pope we know. Pope satirised the taste of the town for 
this sort of entertainment, and a writer in the World of 
1753 ironically recommended the managers of the period to 
dispense entirely with comedy and tragedy and to entertain 
the town solely with pantomime, people of fashion having 
given sufficient proof that they thought it the highest 
entertainment the stage was capable of affording. In one 
form or another pantomime has ever since ruled the roast 
at Christmas. But no theatrical prophet in his most pessi- 
mistic mood could have anticipated the extent to which 
the craze for such frivolity has this year been carried in 
London, Will it be believed that within the metropolitan 
area there are at the present moment nearly thirty panto- 
mimes in full swing? And if complaint was made of the 
entertainment of Pope’s time, when the acrobatic feats 
and juggling of Rich—the Rich of the Dunciad—as 
harlequin appear to have been unsurpassed for agility and 
skill, what shall be said of the sort of pabulum now pro- 
vided? It is drivel as written, and the comedians are 
allowed, nay, expected, to provide unlimited “gag” of 
their own, in addition. Like every other form of drama, 
Christmas pantomime has had its successive phases. In 
Rich’s time, and long after, the chief performer was 
harlequin. He was ousted from his place of honour when 
Grimaldi—‘‘ the Garrick of clowns,” as Theodore Hook 
called hin—took up the clowning business, and thereafter 
the fairy opening of the pantomime served merely as a 
pretext for bringing on the harlequinade as soon as might 
be. Grimaldi, who must have been a genius in his way— 
he it was who invented the clown’s dress and most of his 
tricks: the buttered slide, the red-hot poker, &c., as we 
know them—found no successors worthy of himself; and 
the “‘opening”’ continued to encroach upon the harlequinade. 
This movement dates back as far as 1830, when Leigh 
Hunt complained of it in one of his essays. It has steadily 
continued until the present day, when, as everybody 
knows, the harlequinade is either driven out of the bill 
altogether or remains but the shadow of the shade of its 
former self. Indeed, there is now such a dearth of clowns 
—the old-fashioned genus being practically extinct or here 
and there replaced by the occasional music-hall knock- 
about—that it would be impossible to give the harlequinade 
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its former prominence, even if the public demanded it, 
which apparently they do not. I don’t know that we 
need regret the old-fashioned clown’s disappearance. He 
was a dull dog and often vulgar, and the line in the bill 
which used to herald his advent, ‘‘ Now the fun begins,” 
began generally to be accepted as a signal that dreariness 
was about to set in. 

What we have now in place of the clown’s tomfooleries 
is unfortunately no better in point of humour or satire. 
It takes the public fancy because it is more showy and 
more expensively set off—that is all. The so-called 
glories of modern pantomime are purely spectacular, 
fabulous sums being expended at the more important 
theatres on dresses and scenery. As pantomime in 
its present form has lasted a good twenty years, 
with no modification to speak of except that in 
the opening, which is practically the whole performance, 
the question arises, What is to be its next phase of 
development? For it is impossible that the present state 
of things can indefinitely continue. By the presént state 
vf things I mean the custom of taking a well-known 
nursery story and telling it tant bien que mal with the 
aid of music-hall performers for whom a place is 
made in the cast according to the extent and nature 
of the speciality that they profess. Just one small 
departure from convention is to be noticed at Drury-lane, 
where the Forty Thieves, after their exploits in Persia, are 
brought to London in pursuit of Ali Baba and his ill- 
gotten wealth, and turn up at the Zoo, and other public 
resorts, in costumes slightly Occidentalised. It is a 
piquant idea, no doubt, thus to plunge the cheracters of 
legend into the crude realities of London life, but when 
the entire personnel of nursery literature has been pro- 
menaded in the Strand or Piccadilly, as it probably will be at 
Drury-lane in course of time, what better off shall we 
be? In principle this quasi-modernising of the nursery 
story does not differ from the long established practice of 
introducing local and topical allusions into the dialogue, or 
criticising public affairs in a duet between the leading 
comedians, 

With the pantomime craze at its present height, it 
may seem needless to look out for coming change; but 
nowhere more than in the theatre does the old saying 
hold good that when things come to the worst they 
mend. If things are not at their worst in the matter 
of pantomime, it is hard to see what further exten- 
sion they are capable of along their present lines. 
The stage-carpenter, the ballet-master, and the music- 
hall comique have done their best and their worst with us. 
It is surely time that the author, so long left out of the 
reckoning, should have his turn. I have often wondered 
why no effort should have been made to popularise the 
French revue in this country. It is a topical burlesque of 
the events of the year, often wittily written, and affording 
the actors opportunity for much ingenious travesty. The 
French know nothing of our lumbering, witless, dreary, 
tawdry, Christmas pantomime, and would not, I hope for 
their sakes, be able to stand it. We might, I believe, 
with profit copy their revue, if only we had a Reece, a 
Brough, or a Henry J. Byron to write it. 

J. F. N. 
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Correspondence. 
‘The Unconscious Mind.” 


Sir,—May I call your attention to a review of a recent 
work of mine (Zhe Unconscious Mind) in your columns 
(October 15, 1898) which is alike remarkable for its 
forcible language respecting myself, and, may I add with- 
out offence, its ignorance of the book under review. I am 
quite sure that your reviews generally are more moderate 
in tone and accurate in statement than this, which has 
already incurred censure in one or more papers. 

The reviewer begins by declaring he has plodded 
through 400 odd pages, a statement his subsequent 
remarks render it extremely difficult to believe. 

For instance, ‘‘There is a recent theory of which Dr- 
Schofield does not appear to have heard, that emotion dependg 
largely on the vascular system of our bodies; so that 
after all ‘ bowels of compassion’ may not be an empty 
expression.” Pages 308, 309 are on the relations of the 
emotions to the vascular system. Pages 256, 257 refer to 
emotions and various parts of the body, particularly 
** bowels of mercies’’! 

As an instance of unnecessary strength of language, 
combined with inaccuracy : 

“Dr. Schofield is a very rash and prejudiced person, 
ready to sacrifice truth to a preconceived notion. The 
whole of the cortex he describes as the seat (?) of conscious- 
ness... . Al/ our unconscious acts he assigns (according 
to the diagram) to the lower ganglia of the brain.” 

But I assert that ‘‘we are by no means conscious of all 
that takes place even in the cortex” (p. 30). That ‘the 
cortex is a special factor for good or evil in every disease,” 
and ‘ Bain shows that all tissue nutrition is unconsciously 
influenced from this great centre (the cortex)” (p. 341). 

The frontispiece is described as “ grotesquely, not to say 
culpably, unscientific,” and is said to be divided into three 
sections, labelled consciousness, voluntary actions, and 
unconsciousness. If the book had been read it would 
have been seen there are no such three sections, and that 
the diagram is to represent Dr. A. Hill’s (of, Cambridge) 
three ares (pp. 125, 126). 

These and other misstatements, and the whole tone of the 
articie, are perhaps explained by the reviewer’s own descrip- 
tion of his peculiar style in writing. He says: ‘‘ The present 
writer can say for himself not only that he writes whole 
phrases mechanically, but that his pen, influenced by 
habit, or by some vague analogy in sounds, sometimes runs 
away with him, and writes a word he did not intend.”— 
I am, &e., A. T. Scnorretp, M.D. 


P.S.—I may add, the italics throughout are my own. 


| When a diagram is prefixed to a book without a word 
of explanation, one is justified in accepting it as illus- 
trative of the author’s views. Dr. Schofield now appears 
to be anxious to throw over this diagram as not being 
his own (like so much else in the book, which is three- 
fourths quotation), but this is what he says of it on 
p. 126: “The idea [of the diagram] is a good working 
hypothesis . . . and if we use it simply as clearly illus- 
trating the three different classes of brain action, no harm 
is done.”” On this evidence, I submit that Dr. Schofield 
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does practically accept the diagram, and that it is he who 
speaks of ‘three classes” of brain action, not I; and 
I repeat that, in the present state of our knowledge, the 
diagram ‘s “ grotesquely, not to say culpably, unscientific.” 
In this work of art and imagination the whole of the 
cortex is labelled ‘‘ consciousness”; beneath this, in the 
white matter of the brain, is depicted the seat of ‘ volun- 
tary actions and conscious sensations” ; and lower still comes 
the section ‘‘ unconsciousness,” consisting in ‘‘ habits or 
acquired reflexes.” Dr. Schofield’s ‘‘ good working hypo- 
thesis” would have disgraced the science of fifty years 
ago. The personal experience I gave, and of which Dr. 
Schofield characteristically misses the point, was to show 
that conscious movements like those involved in writing, 
the seat of which is unquestionably in the cortex, can, 
and do, degenerate into unconscious habits. With regard 
to the emotions, I find, on turning to pp. 308, 309, that 
Dr. Schofield merely mentions the common experience 
that under mental excitement the action of the heart is 
quickened. This is emphatically not the theory to which 
I referred. Indeed, the statement in the book is not a 
theory at all, but a fact within everybody’s knowledge. 
The vascular theory, which, if he has at length heard of it, 
Dr. Schofield still does not understand, is that the viscera 
are a factor in the production of emotional or mental 
states-—a reversal of his conditions; and it is one which 
could not at the present day be overlooked in any authori- 
tative work on psychology. It is amazing that Dr. 
Schofield, with so many authorities before him to quote 
from, should be so misleading in his own statements; but 
that he has a genius for misunderstanding what he reads 
is shown by his misinterpretation of my notice.—Your 
REVIEWER. | 


‘©’ Umble.” 


Str,—I am surprised that none of your correspondents 
have mentioned what I believe to have been the real 
reason for the aspirate in “‘ humble.” When I was a boy 
the 4 was as silentin “humble” asin “heir” or ‘‘honour,” 
and sounding it would have been a flagrant mark of defec- 
tive education. Then Charles Dickens published his novel, 
and Uriah Heap took the town by storm with his 
‘**’umbleness.” The character was so much admired and 
so much detested that gradually, post hoc, and I believe 
propter hoc, the word altered and from “‘’umble” became 
“humble,” and has remained so ever since. Occasionally 
these alterations occur: Louis XIV., at seven years old, 
unknowingly made ‘‘ma carrosse” ‘mon carrosse”’ ; 
Lewis Carroll created “ chortle,” Captain Boycott created 
** boycott,” &c., &c.—I am, Ke. I. L. D. 

Brockley, 8.E.: Dee. 25, 1898. 





‘* The Rough Face of Kings.” 


Str,—Is not the phrase “‘The rough face of kings,” 
referred to in the paragraph on p. 505 of your last number, 
explained by the facsimile of Defoe’s letter printed at the 
bottom of the same page? Defoe writes Th like K. 
Look particularly at the second line of the letter. If the 
fourth word from the end of this line were printed by 
itself most people would probably at first sight say it was 
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“Key.” It is really “They.” Hence “ Kings” in the 
phrase alluded to is a mistake of the editor’s for ‘‘ Things” 
—and the phrase is not a curiosity. You will probably 
receive many letters to the same effect as this—in which 
case this may accompany others into the wastepaper basket. 
—I am, &c., R. H. AnpErson. 

Blackheath: Dec. 24, 1898. 

Bibliographical. 

Str,—The writer of your article headed ‘“ Biblio- 
graphical” mentions a book by F. Davenant in these 
words: ‘‘I remember the tale quite well, because of the 
quaintness of its title, which, in full, was ‘ Hubert Ellis : 
a Tale of King Richard’s Days the Second,’ an inversion 
for which there may or may not be authority.” 

But I suppose Malory is authority good enough; and 
such expressions as “The King’s Daughter of Ireland ” 
and “ King Mark’s Sister of Cornwall” are familiar to 
readers of Le Morte Darthur.—I am, &c., 


Dec. 26, 1898. A. R. Baytey. 





Stevensoniana, 


Srr,—R. L. Stevenson contributed not one, but three, 
poems to the first volume of the Scots Observer. They 
are “Christmas at Sea,” “The Wanderer,” and “In 
Memoriam, E. H.” 

The same volume (1889) also contains a signed article 
by Mr. J. M. Barrie on “The Coming Dramatist.” It 
would, perhaps, be unfair to Mr. Barrie to quote it i 
extenso now ; but in view of the writer’s success asa play- 
wright the closing sentences of it are interesting. ‘One 
would think,” he says, ‘‘ that there are novelists now with 
us who could write plays that would be literary as well 
as effective. Some of them have tried and failed, but 
obviously because they did not set about it in the proper 
way. Plays and novels require quite different construc- 
tion, but the story-writer who is dramatic could become 
sufficiently theatrical by serving a short apprenticeship to 
the- stage. There are such prizes to pluck for those who 
can stand on tiptoe that the absence of an outstanding 
dramatist is as surprising as it is disappointing.”—I 
am, &c., W. E. Witson. 

Hawick, Roxburghshire: Dec. 18, 1898. 








Cataloguing. 

Sir,—We all know that catalogue in which Zhe Mill 
on the Floss was followed by “ Ditto, on Liberty ”’; and Lord 
Balcarres recently exposed the eccentricities of the cata- 
logue of the South Kensington Museum. Where librarians 
err, it is permissible, no doubt—and certainly it is common 
—for booksellers, and even for editors, to make mistakes. 
Quite lately I have come across two instances of the sort. 
A friend of mine asked his bookseller for a romance of the 
sea, and he was offered Mr. Benjamin Swift’s Zhe Destroyer 
—which naturally suggested torpedo-boats. As to editors, 
I know an editor who, a short while ago, after giving a 
book on athletics to a reviewer who was also a sportsman, 
added, in all good faith: ‘‘ Oh! here’s something else in 
your line,” and handed him “ Marco Polo.”—I am, &c., 


Crotn HeapaM. 
4, Smith-square, Westminster, S.W. 
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Book Reviews Reviewed. 


“The 
Two Magics.”’ 
By Henry James. 


End.”’ 


Tunis book contains two stones, entitled 
“The Turn of the Screw ”’ and “‘ Covering 
The first is a horrifying ghost 


story, and its somewhat different effects on different critics 


may be illustrated as follows: 


The Daily News. 


The first story [‘‘ The Turn 
of the Screw’’] is a mere 
work of the imagination. It 
shows Mr. James’s subtlest 
characteristics, his supreme 
delicacy of touch, his sur- 
passing mastery of the art of 
suggestion. It is the story of 
a house haunted by two evil 
spirits, determined to possess 
themselves of the souls of two 
children. The story is a 
masterpiece of artistic execu- 
tion. Mr. James has lavished 
upon it all the resources and 
subtleties of his art. He has 
caught and conveyed the very 
atmosphere of the spectral. 
A horrible sense of being 
surrounded by evil influences 
pervades the narrative. The 
effort of the girl to protect 
the children from the ghostly 
harpies, the realisation that 
the children find delight in 
intercourse with them, the 
crisis of the supreme struggle 
between the living woman and 
the dead, furnish the episodes 
of an cerie and enthralling 
drama. The workmanship 
throughout is exquisite in the 
precision of the touch, in the 
rendcring of shades of spectral 
representation. The artistic 
effect and the moral intention 
are in admirable harmony. 
The horror and terror that 
pervade the book by the dis- 
tinction of the treatment are 
never allowed to degenerate 
into the coarseness of melo- 
drama. 


The Standard. 


It [‘The Turn of the 
Screw”) is a tale of extra- 
ordinary power, and more 
than fulfils the promise of its 
prologue ‘‘for general, un- 
canny ugliness and horror and 
pain.” Set down, as it is 
here, with stroke after stroke 
of Mr. James’s deliberate art, 
we may safely agree with the 
teller of it when he says, 
‘Nothing at all that I know 
touches it.’’ Stated in the 
buldest way possible, the sub- 
ject is the corruption of two 
young children by a vile man 
and woman, who, after their 
own deaths by violence, con- 
tinue and complete their ob- 
session of the poor little souls. 

. « Thereis no disguising the 
fact that this is a subject, a 
situation, too painful, too ter- 
tible, to be treated in fiction. 
Ata time of day when scarcely 
anything is sacred from the 
peering of our restless brains, 
one would fain hope that the 
idea of childhood and inno- 
cence enshrined in it might be 
kept as a thing apart. With- 
out setting up to be prudish, 
so much at least may be said. 
The art also may be doubted ; 
for as it is always possible to 
get a tbrill by flouting a holy 
thing, the very ease with which 
it may be done is in some sort 
a depreciation of the achieve- 
ment. 


The Atheneum has nothing but praise for the workman- 
ship which Mr. James has put into “The Turn of the 


Screw’: 


The author makes triumphent use of his subtlety; in- 
stead of obscuring, he only adds to the horror of his 
conception by occasionally withholding the actual facts 
and just indicating them without unnecessarily ample 


details. 


A touch where a coarser hand would write a full- 


p»#ge description, a hint at unknown terrors where another 
would talk of bloody hands or dreadful crimes, and the 
impression is beightened in a way which would have made 
even Hawthorne envious on his own ground. 
The Sketch admits that Mr. James’s workmanship is 
good; but—‘‘ Mr: James should never have given him- 
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self the chance of such success; for what leads up to it 
is heartrending, even when we deny its possibility.”” This 
critic says, further : 

Even lovers of the sensational at any cost, even morbid 
dwellers on the corruption of human nature, would mostly 
feel that children should not minister to their tastes and 
theories. That the portion of the world on which all hopes 
hang should be made suspect, should be shown to have the 
loathsome disease of sin knit in with their tender fibres, 
not in the guise of mere naughtiness, or weakness, not 
merely in the germ, but in full-blown strength—these are 
intolerable thoughts. No one can seriously believe them, 
wave for such rare and isolated cases as should only be 
treated in a book on morbid pathology. Yet they are the 
theme of the excellent Mr. James in “The Turn of the 
Screw.” 

The 7imes critic takes a peculiar line in reviewing Mr. 
James’s novel. He says: 

A ghost story ought to be short, persuasive, and in 
barmouy, nowadays, with the provisional conclusions of 
psychical science. .. . A ghost, of ail things, ought to 
avoid making himself too cheap. Now, Mr. Henry James’s 
tale, ‘‘ The Turn of the Screw,” in his newest volume, 7'je 
T'wo Magica, is not short (169 pages), is not persuasive (we 
could read it unmoved at midnight in a haunted house), it 
is not in conformity with the results of science, and the 
ghosts are too punctual and frequent. Out of the vast 
collections of phantasms brought together by the 8.P.R, 
almost no sign of purpose on the ghost’s side is offered, and 
when he may be suspected of a purpose he scarcely ever 
mapages to make its nature intelligible. He somnambu- 
lises, so to speak, in a restless, incoherent dream. On the 
other hand Mr. James’s two phantasms have their purpose 
sun-clear before them, and are most pertinacious. Their 
idea’ is to corrupt two very nice children, brother and 
sister. 


Our Literary Competitions. 





Result of No. 12. 


ALTHOUGH a considerable number of persons have tried their hands 
at “ Things Seen,” in response to our request last week, the result is 
not very satisfactory. After examining with great care the bundle 
sent in, we have arrived at the conclusion that a good “Thing 
Seen” is exceedingly difficult to produce. Not only must there be 
the record of observation: there must be writing too, so that the 
reader is enabled also to see it. Now, in almost every instance, 
our competitors have left the writing out. We are sorry to 
say only two of the experiments reach our standard, one of which 
is, however, not quite suitable. The best contribution is judged to 
be that of Mrs, Dew-Smith, Old Chesterton, Cambridge, which runs 
thus; 
AT A BAZAAR. 

The hall was gay with flags and stalls, and buzzing with people. 
At one end a group clustered round some object of interest. A 
child of six, with dark, imaginative eyes, craned her neck to see. 
Her face was flushed with eager anticipation. 

Suddenly a large and beautifully dressed baby doll was held aloft 
for a moment and then handed to one of the group, and the tension, 
which had held them together, relaxed. They dispersed. 

A shy young man stood awkwardly holding the doll and blushing 
painfully. He glanced round in embarrassment, and his eyes fell 
on the child. The eager flush had died out of her face, and left pale 
disappointment. She gazed wistfully at the doll, and then her eyes 
travelled up till they met those of the young man, An idea partly 
dispelled his discomfiture. He hesitated a moment, and then— 
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“ Would you like this?” he said, and held the doll towards her. 


“Oh!” she gasped. And then flushing to the eyes, “ But are you. 


sure you don’t want it ?” 

“I'd much rather you had it,” he said, with convincing sincerity, 
and the doll changed bands. 

Her eyes blazed with ecstacy ; his beamed with relief. 


To Mrs, Dew-Smith a cheque for a guinea has been sent. 


Answers have also been received from: A. M., London; M. T., 
London ; A. G. 8., Brockley ; C. T , Warwick ; A. B. C., Norwood ; 
A. M. F., Crediton; K. M., London; L. E., Budleigh-Salterton ; 
R. E. H., Guildford ; P. R. W., Teignmouth ; C. D. L., Cricklewood ; 
J. G. L., Liverpool ; H. L., Worcester; H O., Honor Oak; L. M. L., 
Stafford ; H. H. R., Bradford; W. A. T., Disley ; T. B., London; C., 
Ipswich ; H. P. B., Glasgow; H. J., London; A. E., Bybroke ; 
E. D. B., London; T. B, D, Bridgwater; E. T., London; B. M., 
London ; 8. T., Brighton; F. A. H., London; L. F. P., Oxford ; 
W. M., Glasgow ; C. F. K., Eccles; E. W. H., Ledbury; A.M B., 
London ; W. F. C., London; P. C., Greenock ; W. H. B., Dublin ; 
E. R. P., Redcar ; R., Redcar; G. W, Oxford ; M. A. W., Watford ; 
L. 8., London; H. W. M., London; C. C., London; R. W. M., 
London ; W. T., Westerham ; S. R. M., Glendevon ; and W. A. T. 


Competition No. 13. 


In more instances than not, the title chosen for a book, par- 
ticularly in the case of fiction, strikes one as the best possible. Yet 
there must nearly always be alternative titles in the author's mind. 
For instance, Jude the Obscure was, at various periods of its 
existence, called also “The Simpletons” and “ Hearts Insurgent,” 
either of which would have served. We ask our readers this week to 
suggest alternative titles to the following nine well-known works : 
Nicholas Nickleby, Tess of the D Urbervilles, Children of the Ghetto, 
A Tramp Abroad, The Shaving of Shagpat, A Window in Thrums, 
Soldiers Three, The Open (Question, and The Pilgrim's Progress, 
That is to say—to extend the question a little—supposing the 
present titles of these books had to be altered, in what way would 
they be best substituted? Of existing sub-titles no notice need be 
taken, To the competitor who compiles the best list of alternative 
titles to the nine books named a cheque for a guinea will be sent. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The ACADEMY, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, January 3. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found at the foot of the first column of p, 533. 





The ‘ Academy ” Bureau. 


Books in Manuscript. 
An Offer to Authors. 


Tue Conductors of the Bureau established in connexion 
with the ACADEMY invite works in MS. for consideration. 
They have made arrangements by which a proposal for 
publication will be made for every MS. which, in their judg- 
ment, is sufficiently meritorious. No fee for reading and 
reporting, or for agency between author and publisher, will be 
charged unless a contract is arranged. The project was set forth 
more fully in our issues of October 8 and 15. Each MS. should 
be accompanied by an assumed name or initials, under which our 
criticism will be printed. The words “‘AcADEMY Bureau” 
must be marked on the wrapper, and the parcel accompanied 
by postage stamps for return if not accepted. It is to be dis- 
tinctly understood that each MS. should contain enough to fill 
a volume, and that the proposal applies only to books that 
have not been published, serially or otherwise. The conductors 
of the Bureau will take every care of MSS. submitted to 
them, byt will not be responsible for accidental logs, They 
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cannot enter into correspondence with authors on the subject 
of books criticised in the Bureau, or as to completed agree- 
ments. 


Tue Srory or G. P. By H. K. 


This novel is written with unusual power and dignity, and 
an arrangement for publication has been made. 


SLAVES OF CHANCE. By ‘* MONTROSE.” 


‘‘ Montrose’ knows the world he depicts, and maintains a 
tone of fidelity in the scenes he presents. His heroine is a flesh- 
and-blood one, and her heroism comes out in accordance with 
the opportunities that this everyday world naturally permits, 
Most of the characters ring true in speech and action, and 
there is a good deal of humour to help the story along. The 
book is Bohemian ; in some places ultra-Bohemian. Parts 
should be toned down, and the struggles of Charley at the 
Folies Bergéres should be condensed ; they are too long, and 
a little monotonous. ‘‘ Slaves of Chance” is not meat for every 
reader, by any means; nor is it pabulum for every publisher ; 
but with selection one might be found to give a book to the 
world which is undoubtedly clever. 


THE Kino oF Mourne. By JoHn CAMPBELL. 


Talking of the sea, Mr. Campbell says: ‘‘Sounds, which 
heard on land are unpleasing and meaningless, once they float 
over its enchanted marge are transmuted into notes sweeter 
than the honey of Hybla, and invested with a recondite signi- 
ficance which not the whole soul of man can comprehend.” 
Elsewhere the hair of persons turning grey is said to ‘‘ assume 
the insignia of senectitude.”’ These are strange freaks with the 
English language. The author, moreover, has those unpleasant 
personal tricks of addressing the ‘‘ dear reader” and referring 
to himself as “we.” There is a story introduced of a duel in 
India, followed by a tiger jumping into a house and killing 
two persons at one blow, which is a little staggering. The 
tale is amusing in part and shows imagination, but——! 


CoNCERNING VARIOUS PEOPLE. By J. R. L. 


A series of short stories; but the interest of short stories 
depends on some ingenuity of contrivance or trick of surprise. 
There is no ingenuity in this collection, except the dexterity 
with which some of the characters are killed off. 


THOUGHTS AND THEMES. By ‘ RATAMIRO.” 


The dramatic pieces here show some poetic fancy and force, 
but the sonnets are disappointing, and the fragment entitled 
‘Urban ” should not have been included. ‘‘ Lysidore ”’ is the 
best of the longer pieces. Here is a specimen: 


How many thousand suns have stept from out 
The crimson cradle of the Orient, 

And sat upon the silver throne of noon, 

And sunk enrolled in gold and purple shrouds 
To occidental graves, I cannot tell. 


‘‘ Ratamiro ” is something of a poet, but his chief fault is word- 
coining. A certain licence is allowed in building compound 
words, but what shall be said of ‘‘ mixed-feeling-gendering ” 
as an epithet? This is made in Germany with a vengeance. 
Then such words as ‘ psychal,” “fictive,” ‘‘ marmorean,” 
‘‘existency”; such compounds as ‘‘ knowledge-misery,” or 
such a phrase as “‘ thy lightest wink performed” are not to be 
encouraged. What does ‘‘ soul-exulting”’ mean as an adjective ? 
or ‘“‘ the yet unyielded riddle of the world?” It is the answer 
that is unyielded, not the riddle. Cleansed of such errors, 
‘* Ratamiro” might have a future; but the standard of poetry 
j8 too high for any but the very best to be printed, 
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Rats. By LEE RIvErs. 
LOWELL AS A CRITIC, AND OTHER WORKs. By E. A. R. 

These MSS. are too slight to be published as volumes. 
E. A. R. should have been more considerate. His MSS. are 
very difficult to read. Actually we came upon a page of 
phonography in one of them, and generally they are very 
untidy. We do not insist upon type-writing, but we do expect 
that all works submitted to us shall be easily legible and in 
proper order, 


SKETCHES. By ‘“‘ Kina PELLINORE.” 


There are some pretty thoughts here about the country, but 
the essays are too light and unsubstantial to pass critical 
muster. 


To Correspondents. 


J. M. M.—In saying that certain of the pieces were lacking 
in spontaneous sincerity, we did not, of course, make any criti- 
cism of a moral kind. We meant only that they seemed to 
spring less from the bidding of a poetic impulse than from a 
mere desire to find impulses to write about. It would not be 
wise to have the work published ‘‘ on commission.” 

C. F. K.—Each of the two works would be too slight for 
publication in a volume. The novel, however, might be sub- 
mitted tu the editor of a magazine. 

J. L. H.—We could not deal with a one-act play to any 
practical result, 


Books Received. 
Week ending Thursday, December 29. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Butler ( Rev. D.), John Wesley and George Whitefield in Scotland 


(Blackwood) 
NT Te (Duffy) 
Graham (W.), Last Links with Byron, Shelley, and Keats ......(Smithers) 6/0 
Henderson (T. F.), Scottish Vernacular Literature ............... veeiniae (Nutt) 6/0 
Green (E. G.), Raiders and Rebels in South Africa ..........06.000000+ (Newnes) 5/0 
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*,* The new novels of the week, numbering only three, are 
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| Publishers’ Cirenlar. | JOUBERT: a Selection from his Thoughts 


' Translated by KATHARINE LYTTELTON. 


TWELFTH EDITION, making 12,000 copies of the English With a Preface by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xlii-224, with & specially-cesigned Cover, dull go'd top, 5s, net. 
Edition, now ready. 


Limited Edition of 76 C opies, printed throughout upon Japanese Vellum, 
bound in parchment, and cased, £1 1s, net. 
THIRTEENTH EDITION in the press, in 1 vol., 

crown 8yvo, gilt top, 6s. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS QUESTION. 


Edited by ANDREW REID, 
THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, 


31 December, 1808. 
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‘Aylwin’ has so far 


**From a literary point of view 


Edivor of ‘‘ Why I am a Liberal,” “‘ Ireland,” *‘ Vox Clamantium,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 68 

Among the Contributors are: Tine Right Hon. LORD MONKSWELL, the 
Hon. PHILIP STANHOP#, M.P., ROBERT WALLACE, M.P., J. G. SWIFT 
MacNEiLL, M.P.. MICHAEL ‘DAVICT. M. r.. 3. &. YOXALL, M.P, 
J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, M.P., Sir WILF RID LAWSON, Bart, M.P., 
¥. 8, STEVENSON, M.P., Ww. 'T. BYLES, J. THEOVORE DODD, Barrister-at- 
Law, WALTER WARREN, Barnster-at-Law, the Rev. Dr. LAWRENCE, 
ANDREW REID, &c. 


MISS HELEN HAY’S POEMS, 


Author of “ The Coming of Love ; Rhona Boswell’s Story.” SOME VEBSES. By Helen Hay. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
NEW NOVELS. 
‘Phere is so much that is tender, artistic, noble in this THE ALTAR of LIFE. By M+yBateman. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Literature says :—‘* The book is one of great dramatic insight, and conveys } 
an impression of real enthusiasm, which is of itselt- sufficient to single it our 


book, it is altogether so sincere, wholesome, and on such a 
from the mass of current fiction.” 





high plane, that to quote what is good in it would be to THE WORLD and ONORA. By Lilian Street. Crown 
quove it all. Chicago Times and Herald. The Outlook says :—“ A novel decidedly above the average.” 
“ ‘Aylwin’ is the great literary surprise of the season.’ FROM SEVEN DIALS By Edith Ostlere. Crown 8vo. 


| 3a. 6d. 
~ 2 y | The Sketch says :—‘ It is not t+» much to say that in this story Miss Ostlere 
Press ( Philade iphia). has geven us something with a re carkable flavour of Dickens. .... Miss Ostlere 
writes with a strong hand,” 


A HISTORY of RUGBY SCHODO:. 
By W. Hl. D. ROUSE, of Rugby, 


and sometime Fellow of Christ's College, 
Cambridge. 


Tom TIT TOT. By Edward 
CLODD. Crown &vo, 5s, net. 

Times.—" He has written an extremely in- 

teresting book, full to the brim of quaint 


HURST & BLACKETT (Limitep), 


13, Great Marlborough Street. 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOX! 
** A brilliant book.” —Sketcn. “ Partieularly good,’*— Academy, 
68. net, claret roan, gilt, I]'ustrated 


LONDON IN THE TI¥E OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Liangollen: Darlington & Co. 


DARLINGTONS HANDBOOKS. 


Letter from H.M, the Queers, 
* Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to thank Mr. Darlington 
for a copy of his Handbook which be has sent to Her Majesty.”’ 
* Nothing bet'er could be wished for.”"—British Weekly. 
“ Far superior to ordinary Guides.’'"— London Daily Chronicle. 
Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.8. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Feap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 


THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.—With 8,«cial Contributions 
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and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C,B, 
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THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


** The best Haudoook two London ever issued.”"—Liverpxl Diily Post. 
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SE OND EDITION, ENLARGED, 5s, Sixty Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON and ENVIRONS. 


(By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A.) 
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pretu es of savage philosophy avd pleasant 
superstition, which, according to the newest 
ligh #, are one and the same thing.” 
cast Anglian Daily Times.—* it would be 
we eusy as it is tempting to Guvie from the 
rich store of interesting facts which Mr. 
Clodd has here thrown into such fascmating 
shape, but IT must content myself with 
a-sucing my readers that ‘Tom Tit Tot’ ir, 
most emphatic ally, a book to buy and re- 
jJoice in, 
NEW BOOK BY MADAME BELLOoc, 
HISTORIC NUNS. By B. R. 
BELLOC, Author of “In a Walled 
Garden.” Crown 8vo, ta. 


THE mMISTORY of GAMBLING 
in ENGLAND. By JOUN ASHTON. 
Small demy 8vo, 78. 6d. 


THE TATLER. Edited, with 
Intreductiou and Notes, by GHORGE A. 
AITKE Author of “The Live of 
Ki hard Steele.” 4 vols., small demy 8vo, 
with Enugrased F outispieces, bound 
in buckrem, dull gad top, 7». 6d. per 
volume, not: old ceparately. 
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Edited by R. BRIML® 


Lilustrated from Photographs, Cont mporary 
Prints, &c. 
Pott 4vo, 54. net 
Times —‘Mr. Rouse has done his work 
well.” 

laterature —“ A work of real value and 
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Rugby Se thool.” 
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even for the most exacting of *Uld Boys’ to 
desire, 

tutlook,—" Mr. Rouse has done his work 
am and affectionately.’ 

Weekly Sun.—* Moulded into what will 
perhaps stand as a classic ameng school 
chronicles.” 

Pall Mall Gazette —* Mr, Kouse’s ventur 
has, to our minds, proved entirely success- 
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Educat onal Timea —“‘ Very well written 
and produced, aud admirably illustrated,’ 
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Ry Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 


With an Introduction by W. M. ROSSETTI, @ Reproduction in Photo- 
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Feap. 4to, 5s, net. 
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